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CHAPTER I. 

OU peat'On fttre mieux qu'au Min d« sa famille ? 

French Song. 

* 

I AM an only child. My father was.t^^ jpunger 
son of one of our oldest earls, . j;iy #jDtf)!ni^^ 
dowerless daughter of a Scotch pcicr. v'M^VPtiham 
^as a moderate whig, and gave suoq^wi^^lja^ 
— Lady Frances was a woman of taste,.ana par- 
ticularly fond of diamonds and old china. 

Vulgar people know nothing of the necessaries 
required in good society, and the credit they give 
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a Turkish tent. Both were equally fortunate, 
the Greele and the 7W* ,■ my father's horse lost, 
in consequence of which he pocketed five thousand 
pounds, and my mother looked so charming as a 
Sultana, that Seymour Conway fell desperately in 
love with her. 

Mr. Conway had just caused two divorces ; and 
of course, all the women in London were dying 
for him — ^judge then of the pride which T^ady 
Frances felt at his addresses. The end of Ihe 
season was unusually dull, and my mother, after 
having looked over her list of engagements, and 
ascertained that she had none remaining worth 
staying for, agreed lo elope with her new lover. 

The carriage was at the end of the square. 
My mother, for the first time in her life, got up at 
six o'clock. Her foot was on the step, and her 
hand next to Mr. Conway's heart, when she re- 
membered that her favourite china monster and 
her French dog were left behind. She insisted 
on returning — re-entered the house, and was 
coming down stairs with one under each arm, when 
she was met by my father and two servants, My 
b2 
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rosity, or justioe, was done in the most unhand- 
some manner; he obtained a promise from my 
father to retire frc»n Brookes*s, and relinquish the 
turf : and he prevailed upon my mother to take 
an aversion to diamonds, and an indifference to 
china monsters. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Doetrina ted vim promoyet insitam, 
Rectique cnltas pectora roborant. 

HORAT. 

Tell arts they have no soandnest, 

But vary by esteeming ; 
Tell school! they want profound nest, 

And stand too macb on reeming* 
If arts and schools reply. 
Give arts and schools the lie. 

The SouPa Errand, 



At ten years old I. went to £ton. I had been 
educated till that period by my mother, who, being 
distantly related to Lord (who had pub- 
lished " Hints upon the Culinary Art'*), imagined 
she possessed an hereditary claim to literary dis- 
tinction. History was her great Jbrte ; for she had 
read all the historical romances of the day, and his- 
tory accordingly I had been carefully taught. 

I think at this moment I see my mother before 
me, reclining on her sofa, and. repeating to me 
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some story about Queen Elizabeth and Lord 
Essex ; then, suiking back with the exertion, tell 
me, in a languid voice, of the blessings of a literary 
taste, and admonish me never to read above half 
an hour at a time for fear of losing my health. 

Well, to Eton I went ; and the second day I 
had been there, I was half killed for refusing, with 
all the pride of a Felham, to wash tea-cups. I 
was rescued from the clutches of my tyrant by a 
boy not much bigger than myself, but reckoned 
the best fighter, for his size, in the whole school. 
His name was Reginald Grlanvtlle ; from that 
period we became inseparable, and our friend- 
ship lasted all the time he stayed at Eton, which 
was within a year of my own departure for Cam- 
bridge. 

His father was a baronet, of a very ancient and 
wealthy family; and his mother was a woman of 
some talent and more ambition. She made her hoii^ 
one of the most recherclie in London. Seldom seen at 
large assemblies, she was eagerly sought after in the 
wellzeinnowed soirees of the elect. Her wealth, great 
as it was, seemed the least prominent ingredient of 
her establishment. There was in it no uncalled for 
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Ostentation — no purse-proud vulgarity — no cringing 
to great, and no patronizing condescension to little 
people; even the Sunday newspapers could not 
find fault with her, and the querulous wives of 
younger brothers could only sneer and be silent. 

" It is an excellent connectJon," said my moiher, 
when I told her of my friendship with Reginald 
Glanville, " and will be of more use to you than 
manyof greater apparent consequence. Rmuember, 
my dear, that in all the friends you make at present, 
you look to the advantage you can derive from them 
hereafter ; that is what we call knowledge of the 
world, and it is to get the knowledge of the woriti 
that you are sent to a public school." 

I think, however, to my shame, that notwith- 
standing my mother's instructions, very few pru- 
dential considerations were mingled with my 
friendship for Reginald Glanviile. I loved him 
with a warmth of attachment, which has since 
surprised even myself. 

He was of a very singular character ; he used to 
wander by the river in the bright days of Gummer, 
when all else were at play, without any companion 
but his own thoughts ; and these were tinged, e^n 
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St that early age, with a deep and Impassioned 
' melancholy. He was so reserved in his manner, 
that it was looked upon as coldness or pride, and 
was repaid as such by a pretty general dishke. 
Yet to those he loved, no one could be more open 
and warm ; more watchful to gratify others, more in- 
different to gratification for himself: an utter absence 
of all selfishness, and an eager and active benevolence 
were indeed the distinguishing traits of his character. 
1 have seen him endure with a careless goodnature 
the most provoking afiixints from boys much less 
than himself; but directly I, or any other of his 
immediate friends was injured or aggrieved, his 
anger was almost implacable. Although he was of a 
slight frame, yet early exercise had brought strength 
lo his muscles, and activity to his limbs ; and his 
skill in all athletic exercises whenever (which was 
but rarely) he deigned to share them, gave 
alike confidence and success to whatever enterprise 
his lion-like courage tempted him to dare- 
Such, briefly and imperfectly sketched, was the 
character of Reginald Glanville^the one, who of 
alt my early companions differed the most from 
myself; yet the one whom I loved the most, and 
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the one whose future destiny was the most inter-tj 
twined with my own. 

I was in the head class when I left Eton. As ] 
I was reckoned an uncommonly well educated boy, 
it may not be ungratifying to the admirers of the 
present system of education to pause here for a mo- 
ment, and recal what I then knew. I could make 
twentyl.atinversesin half an hour; I could construe, 
ToiOiout an English translation, all the easy Latin 
authors, and many of the difficult ones, loiik it ; I 
could Tead Greek fluently, and even translate it 
through the medium of a Latin version at the bottom 
of the page. I was thought exceedingly clever, for 
I had only been eight years acquiring all this fund 
of information, which, as one can never recal it , 
I in the world, you have every right to suppose that 
I had entirely forgotten before I was five and 
twenty. As I was never taught a syllable of 
English during this period ; as when I once ' 
attempted to read Pope's poems, out of school 
hours, I was laughed at, and called " a sap ,■" as my 
mother, when I went to school, renounced her own 
[ instructions ; and as, whatever school-masters may 
I think to the contrary, one learns nothing now-a- 
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days by inspiration ; so of everything which relate 
to Enghsh literature, English laws, and Eogli^ 
history (with the exception of the said story of 
Queen Elizabeth and Lord Essex), you have the 
same right to suppose that I was, at the age of 
eighteen, when I left Eton, in the profoundest . 
ignorance. 

At this age, I was transplanted to Cambridge, 
where I bloomed for two years in the blue and 
silver of a fellow commoner of Trinity. At the end 
of that time (being of royal descent), I became 
entitled to an honorary degree. I suppose the term 
is in contradistinction to an honourable degree, 
which is obtained by pale men in spectacles and 
cotton stockings, after thirty-six months of intense 
application. 

I do not exactly remember how ,.f spent my 
time at Cambridge. I had a piano-forte in my 
room, and a private biltiard-room at a village two 
miles off; and between these resources, I managed 
to improve my mind more than could reasonably 
have been expected. To say truth, the whole 
place reeked with vulgarity. The men drank beer 
by the gallon, and eat cheese by the hundred 
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weigfat-^^wore jockey-cat coats, aod talked dangf— 
rode for wagors, and swore when they lost— 
smoked in your face, and expectorated on the 
floor. Their proudest glory was to drive the 
mail — their mightiest exploit to box with the 
coachman — ^their most delicate amour to leer at 
the barmaid. 

It will be believed, that I felt little regret in 
quitting companions of this description. I went to 
take leave of our college tutor. " Mr. Pelham,'' 
said he, affectionately squeezing me by the hand, 
** your conduct has been most exemplary ; you 
have not walked wantonly over the college grass- 
plats, nor set your dog at the proctor — nor driven 
tandems by day, nor broken lamps by night — ^nor 
entered the chapel in order to display your intox- 
ication — nor the lecture-room, in order to carica- 
ture the professors. This is the general behaviour 
of young men of family and fortune ; but it has 
not been your's. Sir, you have been an honour to 
your college." 

Thus closed my academical career. He who 
does not allow that it passed creditably to my 
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teachers, profitably to myself, and^ beneficially to 
the world, is a narrow-minded, and illiterate man, 
who knows nothing of the advantages of modern 
education. 
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CHAPTER III. 



TbuAdoes a false ambition rule U8, 
Thus pomp delude, and folly* fool us. 

SUSNSTONK. 

An open house, haunted with great resort. 

Bishop Hall's Satiret. 



I LEFT Cambridge in a very weak state of 
health ; and as nobody had yet come to London, I 
accepted the invitation of Sir Lionel Garrett to pay 
him a visit at his country seat. Accordingly, one 
raw winter's day, full of the hopes of the reviving 
influence of air and exercise, I found myself care- 
fully packed up in three great coats, and on the 
high road to Garrett Park. 

Sir Lionel Garrett was a character very common 
in England, and, in describing him, I describe 
the whole species. He was of an ancient family 
which had for centuries resided on their estates in 
Norfolk. Sir Lionel, who came to his majority 
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and his fortune at tlie same time, went up to 
London at the age of twenty-one, a raw, uncouth 
sort of young man, in a green coat and lank hair. 
His friends in town were of that set whose members 
are above ton, whenever they do not grasp at its 
possession, but who, whenever they do, lose at once 
their aim and their equilibrium, and fall immeasur- 
ably below it. I mean that set which I call " ike 
respectable," consisting of old peers of an old 
school ; country gentlenieu, who still disdain not to 
love their wine and to hate the French ; generals 
who Aavf served in the army; elder brothers 
who succeed to something besides a mortgage ; and 
younger brothers who do not mistake their capital 
for their income. To this set you may add the 
whole of the baronetage — for I have remarked that 
baronets hang together like bees or Scotchmen ; and 
if I go to a baronet's house, and speak to some one 
whom I have not the happiness Xo know, I always 
say " Sir John ." 

It was no wonder, then, that to this set belonged 
Sir Lionel Garrett — no more the youth in a green 
coat and lank hair, but pinched in, and curled 
out — abounding in horses and whiskers — dancing 
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■11 night — lounging all day — the favourite of the 
old ladies, the Philander of the young. 
One unfortunate evening Sir Lionel Garrett 
s introduced to the celebrated Duchess of 1). 
From that moment his head was turned. Before then, 
f be had always imagined that he was somebody — 
I ihat be was Sir Lionel Garrett, with a good-looking 
erson and eight thousand a-year ; he now knev 
I that he was nobody unless he went to Lady G.'s, 
end unless he bowed to Lady S. Disdaining all 
importance derived from himself, it became abso- 
lutely necessary to his happiness,- that all his im- 
I,portance should be derived solely from his acqiiaint- 
VDce with others. He cared not a straw that be 
•as a man of fortune, of family, of consequence; 
he must be a man of tan ; or he was an atom, a 
nonentity, a very worm, and no man. No lawyer 
at Gray's Inn, no galley slave at the oar, ever 
worked so hard at his task as Sir Lionel Garrett at 
Am. Tom, to a single man, is a thing att^nable 
enough. SirLionel was just gaining the envied dis- 
tinctioD, when he saw, courted, and married Lady 
Harriett Woodstock. 

V wife was of a modem and not very rich 
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family, and striving like Sir Lionel for the notoriety 
of fashion; but of this struggle lie was ignorant. 
He saw her admitted into good society — he ima- 
gined she commanded it ; she was a hanger on — 
he believed she was a leader. Lady Harriett was 
crafty and twenty-four — had no objection to be 
married, nor to change the name of Woodstock 
for Garrett. She kept up the baronet's mistake 
till it wa^ too late to repair it. 

Marriage did not bring Sir Lionel wisdom. 
His wife was of the same turn of mind as himself: 
they might have been great people in the country — 
ihey preferred being little people in town. They 
might have chosen friends among persons of re- 
spectability and rank — they preferred lieitig chosen 
as acquaintance by persons of (on. Society was their 
being's end and aim, and the only thing which 
brought them pleasure was the pain of attaining it. 
Did I not say truly that I would describe indi- 
vtduals of n common species ? Is there one who 
reads this, who does not recognize that overflowing 
class of the English population, who would conceive 
it an insult to be thought of sufficient rank to be 
respectable for what they are ? — who take it as an 
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I honour that they are made by 



their acquaintance? 
o renounce the ease of living for themselves, 
for the trouble of living for persons who care not 
a pin for their existence — who are wretched if 
' they are not dictated to by others— and who toil, 
^v groan, travail, through the whole course of life, in 
^B order to forfeit their independence ? 
^B-~ I arrived at Garrett Parkjustrimeenough to dress 
^P'ior dinner. Aslwasdescendingthestairaafterhaving 
performed that ceremony, I heard my own name pro- 
nounced by a very soft, lisping voice, " Henry Pel- 
ham, dear what a pretty name. Is he handsome ?"' 
t- " Rather distingue than* handsome," was the 
I Unsatisfactory reply, couched in a slow, pompous 
f Accent, which I immediately recognized to belong 
f lo Lady Harriett Garrett. 

'' Can we make something of him ?" resumed the 
£rst voice. 

* Something!" saidLndy Harriett, indignantly; 
i** he will be Lord Gienmorris! and he is son to 
rLady Frances Peliiam." 

" Ah," said the lisper, carelessly ; " but can lie 
write poetry, and play proverbes ?" 

' No, Lady Harriett," said I, advancing; "but 
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permit me, through you, to assure Lady Nelthorpe 
that he can admire those who do." 

'* So you know me then ?" said the lisper : 
" I see we shall be excellent friends;" and disen- 
gaging herself from Lady Harriett, she took my 
arm, and began discussing persons and things, 
poetry and china, French plays and music, till I 
found myself beside her at dinner, and most assidu- 
ously endeavouring to silence her by the superior 
engrossments of a bechameVs de poisson. 

I took the opportunity of die pause, to survey 
the little circle of which Lady Harriett was the 
centre. In the first place, there was Mr. Davison, 
a great political economist, a short, dark, corpulent 
gendeman, with a quiet, serene, sleepy countenance, 
which put me exceedingly in mind of my grand- 
mother's arm-chair ; beside him was a quick, sharp 
little woman, all sparkle and bustle, glancing a 
small, grey, prying eye round the table, with a most 
restless activity : this, as Lady Nelthorpe after- 
wards informed me, was a Miss Trafford, an ex- 
cellent person for a Christmas in the country, whom 
every body else was dying to have ; she was an 
admirable mimic, an admirable actress, and sa. 
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admirable reciter ; made poetry and shoes, and 

toid fortupes by the cards, which came actually true. 

H^ There was also Mr. Wormwood, the noU-me- 

^K^Wgere of literary lions — an author who sowed hm 

^nuDversation not with flowers but thorns. Nobody 

^npuld accuse him of the flattery geDerally imputed to 

^Hlis species: through the course of a long and varied 

life, he had never once been known to say a civil 

thing. He was too much disliked not to be 

recherche; whatever is once notorious, even for 

bdng disagreeable, is sure to be courted in England. 

Opposite to him sat the really clever, and affectedly 

pedantic Lord Vincent, one of those persons who 

have been " promising' ^oung men '" all their lives ; 

L«ho are found till four o'clock in the afternoon in 

■-dressing gown, with a quarto before them ; who 

I down into the country for six weeks every 

BBsioa, to cram an impromptu reply; and who 

nlways have a work in the press which is never to 

e published. 

Lady Neltborpe herself I had frequently seen. 
She had some reputation for talent, was exceed- 
ingly afl^ected, wrote poetry in albums, ridiculed 
f her husband, who was a fox hunter, and had a 
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great penc?iaat pour lea beaux arts ct Us beaux 
hommes. 

There were four or five oiliers of the unknown 
vulgar, younger brothers, who were good shots 
and bad matches ; elderly ladies, who lived in 
Baker-street, and liked long whist; and young 
ones, who never took wine, and said " Sir." 

I must, however, among this number, except 
the beautiful Lady Roseville, the most fascinating 
woman, perhaps, of the day. She was evidently 
the great person there, and, indeed, among all 
people who paid due deference to ton, was always 
sure to be so every where. I have never seen but 
one person more beautiful. Her eyes were of the 
deepest blue; her complexion of the most delicate 
carnation ; her hair of the richest auburn : nor 
could even Mr, Wormwood detect the smallest 
fault in the rounded yet slender symmetry of her 



Although not above twenty-five, she was in that 
stale in which alone a woman ceases to be a depen- 
dant — widowhood. Lord Hoseville, who had been 
dead about two years, had not survived tlieir mar- 
riage many months; that period was, however^r- 
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sufficiently long to allow him to appreciate her 
excellence, and to testify his sense of it: the whole 
of his unentailed property, which was very large, 
he bequeathed to her. 

She was very fond of the society of literati, 
though without the pretence of belonging to 
their order. But her manners constituted her 
diief attraction ; while they were utterly different 
from those of every one else, you could not, in 
the least minutiae, discover in what the difference 
consisted : this is, in my opinion, the real test of 
perfect breeding. While you are enchanted with 
the effect, it should possess so little prominency 
and peculiarity, that you should never be able to 
guess the cause. 

" Pray," said Lord Vincent, to Mr. Worm- 
wood, " have vou been to P— — — this 
year ?" 

" No,**' was the answer. 

" I have, my Lord," said Miss Trafford, who 
never lost an opportunity of slipping in a word. 

^' Well, and did they make you sleep, as usual, 
at the Crown, with the same eternal excuse, after 
having brought you fifty miles firom town, of small 
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house — no beds — all engaged — ^inn close by P Ait, 
never shall JP forget that inn, with its royal name, 

and its hard beds — 

« 
** * Uneasy sleeps ahead beneath the Crown!* ^' 

" Ha, ha ! Excellent t*" cried Miss Trafford, who 
was always the first in at the death of a pun. 
^^ Yes, indeed they did ; poor old Lord Belton, 
with his rheumatism ; and that immense General 

■ 

Grant, with his asthma ; together with three ' an- 
gle men,' and myself, were safely conveyed to that 
asylum for the destitute/' 

** Ah ! Grant, Grant f said Lord Vincent, 
eagerly, who saw another opportunity of whipping 
in a pun. '^ He slept there also the same night I 
did; and when I saw his unwieldy person waddling 
out of the door the next morning, I said to Tem- 
ple, * Well, thafs the largest Grant I ever saw 
from the Crown.'' "♦ 

" Very good," s^d Wormwood, gravely. ** I 
declare, Vincent, you are growing quite witty. Do 

* It was from Mr. J. Smith that Lord Vincent purloined 
this pun. 
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you remember Jekyl ? Poor fellow, what a really 
good punster he was — not agreeable though — par- 
ticularly at dinner — no punsters are. Mr. Davi- 
son, what is that dish next to you ?" 

Mr. Davison was a great gourmand : " Salmi de 
perdreux aux truffes^*^ replied the political eco- 
nomist. 

** Truffles !*" said Wormwood, '^ have you been 
eating any ?" 

, " Yes," said Davison, with unusual energy, 
•* and they are the best I have tasted for a long 
time/' 

^^ Very likely,*" said Wormwood, with a dejected 
air ; " I am particularly fond of them, but I dare 
not touch one — truffles are so very apoplectic — ^you, 
I make no doubt, may eat them in safety." 

Wormwood was a tall, meagre man, with a neck 
a yard long. Davison was, as I have said, short 
and fat, and made without any apparent neck at 
all — only head and shoulders, like a cod-fish. 
Poor Mr. Davison turned perfectly white; he 
fidgeted about in his chair ; cast a look of the most 
deadly fear and aversion at the fatal dish he had 
been so attentive to before ; and, muttering " apo- 

VOL. I, c 
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plectic," closed his lips, and did not open them 
again all dinner-time. 

Mr. Wormwood's object was eflfected. Two 
people were silenced and uncomfortable, and a sort 
of mist hung over the spirits of the whole party. 
The dinner went on and off, like all other dinners ; 
the ladies retired, and the men drank, and talked 
indecorums. Mr. Davison left the room first, in 
order to look out the word " truffle," in the Ency- 
clopaedia; and Lord Vincent and I went next, 
*' lest (as my companion characteristically observed) 

that d d Wormwood should, if we stayed a 

moment longer, send us weeping to our beds.'^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Oh ! la belle chose que la Poste I 

Lettre De Sivigni. 

Ay— but who i8 it? 

As yau Like it. 



I HAD mentioned to my mother my intended 
visit to Garrett Park, and the second day of my 
arrival came the following letter : — 

" My dear Heney, 
" 1 was very glad to hear you were rather 
better than you had been. I trust you will take 
great care of yourself. I think flannel waistcoats 
might be advisable; and, by-the-bye, they are 
very good for the complexion. Apropos of the 
complexion : I did not like that green coat you 
wore when I last saw you — ^you look best in black — 
which is a great compliment, for people must be 

c 2 
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very distingui in tippearance, in order to do 

" You know, my dear, that those Garretts are 
in themselves any thing but unexceptionable ; you 
will, therefore, take care not to be too intimate ; 
it is, however, a very good house : all you meet 
there are worth knowing, for one thing or the other. 
Remember, Henry, that the acquaintance (not 
the friends) of second or third-rate people are always 
sure to be good : they are not independent enough 
to receive whoever they like — their whole rank is 
in their guests ; you may be also sure that the ma- 
nage will, in outward appearance at least, be quite 
r.omme ilfaut, and for the same reason. Gain as 
much knowledge <le Tari cuUnaire as you can : it is 
an accomplishment absolutely necessary. You may 
also pick up a little acquaintance with metaphysics, 
if you have any opportunity ; that sort of thing is 
a good deal talked about just at present. 

" I hear Lady Roseville is at Garrett Park. You 
must he particularly attentive to her ; you will 
probably now have an opportunity de fakre voire 
rafwr that may never again happen. In London, 
she is so much surrounded by all, that she is. 
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quite inaccessible to one; besides, there you will] 
have so many rivals. Without flattery to you, 1 1 
take it for granted, that you are the best looking I 
and most agreeable person at Garrett Park, and it J 
will, therefore, be a most unpardonable fault if yoi 
do not make Lady RoEeville of the same opinion. 
Nothing, my dear son, is like a liaison (quite ia- I 
nocent of course) with a woman of celebrity in the I 
world. In marriage a man lowers a woman to his I 
own rank ; in an affair du casar he raises himself td I 
her's. I need not, I am sure, after what I have \ 
said, press this point any further. 

" Write to me and tell me all your proceed- 
ings. If you mention the people who are at Gar- I 
rett Park, I can tell you the proper line of conduct 
to pursue with each. 

** I am sure that I need not add that I have | 
nothing but your real good at heart, and that I J 
am your very affectionate mother, 

"Fbaxces Pelhah. 



"P.S. Never talk much to young men — re--! 
member that it is the women who make a reputar- 1 
tion in society." 
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" Well," said I, when I had read this letter, 
and adjusted my best curl, " my mother is very 
right, and so now for Lady Roseville." 

I went down stairs to breakfast. Miss Trafford 
and Lady Nelthorpe were in the room talking 
with great interest, and, on Miss Trafford's part, 
with still greater vehemence. 

" So handsome," said Lady Nelthorpe, as I 
approached. 

" Are you talking of me," said I. 

" Oh, you vanity of vanities," was the answer. 
" No, we were speaking of a very romantic ad- 
venture which has happened to Miss Trafford and 
myself, and disputing about the hero of it. Miss 
Trafford declares he is frightful ; / say that he is 
beautiful. Now, you know, Mr. Pelham, as to 
you " 

" There can," interrupted I, " be but one 
opinion— but the adventure?" 

" Is this !" cried Misa Trafford, in agreat fright, 
lest Lady Nelthorpe should, by speaking first, 
have the pleasure of the narration. — " We were 
walking, two or three days ago, by the sea-side, 
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picking up shells and talking about the " Corsair,"^ 

when a large fierce " 

" Man !" interrupted I. 

" No, dog, (renewed Miss TrafFord) flew ^sud- 
denly out of a cave, under a rock, and began 
growling at dear Lady Nelthorpe and me, in the 
most savage manner imaginable. He would cer- 
tainly have torn us to pieces if a very tall " 

Not so very tall either," said Lady Nelthorpe. 

Dear, how you interrupt one," said Misa Traf- 

ford, pettishly, *' well, a very short man, then, 

wrapped up in a cloak " 

" In a great coat," drawled Lady Nelthorpe, 
iMiss Trafford went on without noticing the emen- 
dation, — " had not with incredible rapidity sprung 
down the rock and — " 

Called him oW" said Lady Nelthorpe. 
Yes, called him off," pursued Miss Trafford, 
I'lookiDg round for the necessary symptoms of our 
wmder at this very extraordinary inddent. 

What is the most remarkable," said Lady 
[elthorpe, " is, that though he seemed from his 
'ess and appearance to be really a gentleman, he 
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never stayed to ask if we were alarmed or hurt — 
scarcely even looked at us ^" 

(" I don't wonder at that V said Mr. Wormwood, 
who, with. Lord Vincent, had just entered the 
room ;) — ^^ and yanished among the rocks as sud- 
denly as he had appeared." 

" Oh, you've seen that fellow, have you ?^ said 
Lord Vincent, '^ so have I, and a devilish queer 
looking perscHi he is, — 

** * The balls of his broad eyes rolPd in his head. 

And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red ; 

He looked a lion with a gloomy star^ 

And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair.* 

Well remembered, and better applied — eh, Mr. 
Pelham?" . 

** Really,'* said I, " I am not able to judge of the 
application, since I have not seen the hero." 

«<0h ! it's admirable," said Miss Trafford, "just 
the description I should have given of him in prose. 
But pray, where, when, and how did you see 
him?" 

" Your question is religiously mysterious, tria 

juncta in uno^*' replied Vincent ; " but I will answer 

it with th© simplicity of a Quaker, The other 
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evming I was coming home from one of Sir Lionel's 
preserves, and had sent the keeper on before in 

order more undisturbedly to " 

" Cod witticisms for dinner," said Wormwood. 
" To make out t!ie meaning of Mr. Wormwood's 
list work," continued Lord Vincent. " My sbortsEt 
way ]a.y through that churchyard about a mile 
hence> which is such a lion ia tliis ugly part of the 
country, because it has three thistles and a tree. 
Just as I got there, 1 saw a man suddenly rise from 
the earth, where he appeared to have been lying ; he 
stood still for a moment, and then (evidently not 
perceivmg me) raised his clasped hands to Heaven, 
and muttered some words 1 was not able distinctly 
to hear. As I approached nearer to him, which I 
did with no very pleasant sensations, a large black 
dog, which, till then, hud remained coiichanl, sprung 
towards me with a loud growl, 

" ' Sonat hie lie aare canina. 

as Persius has it. I was too terrified to move — 

" ' OLalupui— steleiuntque comie— ' 
and I should most infallibly have been con- 
verted into dog's meat, if our mutual acquaintance 
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had not started from his ceverie, called his dog by 
the very appropriate name of Terror, and then 
slouching his hat over his face, passed rapidly by 
me, dog and all. I did not recover the fright for 
an hour and a quarter. I walked — ye gods, how I 
cUd walk — no wonder, by-the-by, that I mended my 
pace, for a^ Pliny says truly 



' Timor est emendator asperrimu^' 



t« 



Mr. Wormwood had been very impatient during 
this recital, preparing an attack upon Lord Yin- 
cent, when Mr. Davison entering suddenly, diverted 
the assault. 

" Good God !" said Wormwood, dropping his 
roll, " how very ill you look to-day, Mr. Davison ; 
face flushed — veins swelled — oh, those horrid truf- 
fles ! Miss Trafibrd, I'll trouble you for the salt." 
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Several days passed. I had taken particular 
pains to ingratiate myself with Lady Roseville, and 
so far as common acquaintance went, I had no rea- 
son to be dissatisfied witli my success. Any thing 
else, I soon discovered, notwithstanding my vanity, 
(which made no inconsiderable part in the compo. 
sition of Henry Pelham) was quite out of the ques- 
tion. Her mind was wholly of a different mould from 
my own. She was like a being, not perhaps of a bet- 
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ter, but of another world than myself; we had not 
one thought, or opinion in common ; we looked upon 
things with a totally different vision ; I was soon 
convinced that she was of a nature exactly con- 
trary to what was generally believed — she was any 
thing but the mere mechanical woman of the 
world. She possessed great sensibility, and even 
romance of temper, strong passions, and still 
stronger imagination ; but over all these deeper 
recesses of her character, the extreme softness and 
languor of her manners, threw a veil which no 
superficial observer could penetrate. There were 
times when I could believe that she was in- 
wardly restless and unhappy; but she was too 
well versed in the arts of concealment, to suffer 
such an appearance to be more than momentary. 

I must own that I consoled myself very easily 
for my want in this particular instance of that 
usual good fortune which attends me auprh des 
dames ; the fact was, that I had another object in 
pursuit. All the men at Sir Lionel Garrett^s were 
keen sportsmen. Now, shooting is an amusement 
I was never particularly partial to; I was first 
disgusted ^ that species of rational recreation at a 
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tattue, where, instead of bagging anything, / wat ' 
nrarlifbaffgedjhay'mgheen inserted, like wine in an 
ice pai], in a wet ditch for three hours, during which 
[ime my hat had been twice shot at for a pheaaani, 
and my leather gaiters once for a hare ; and to 
crown all, when these several mistakes were dis- 
covered, my intended exterminators, instead of 
apologizing for having shot at me, were quite 
disappointed at having missed. 

Seriously, that same shooting is a most bar- 
barous amusement, only fit for majors in (be army, 
and royal dukes, and that sort of people ; fJte mere 
leiaA'i^ is bad enough, but embarrassing one 'sarms 
moreover, with a gun, and one's legs with turnip 
tops, exposing oneself to the mercy of bad shoto 
and the atrocity of good, seems to me only a state 
of painful fatigue, enhvcned by the probability of 
being killed. 

This digression is meant to signify, that I 
never joined the single men and double Mantons 
that went in and off amongst Sir Lionel Garrett's 
preserves. I used, instead, to take long walks 
by myself, and found, like virtue, my own reward, 
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in the additional health and strength these diurnal 
exertions producetl me. 

One morning, chance threw into my way une 
bonne aventure, which I took care to improve. 
From that time the family of a Farmer Sinclair, 
(one of Sir Lionel's tenants) was alarmed by 
strange and supernatural noises : one apartment 
in especial, occupied hy a female member of the 
household, was allowed, even by the clerk of the 
parish, a very bold man, and a bit of a sceptic, to 
be haunted; the windows of that chamber were 
wont to open and shut, thin airy voices confabulate 
therein, and dark shapes hover tfiereout, long 
after the fair occupant had, with the rest of the 
family, retired to repose. But the most unaccount- 
able thing was the fatality which attended me, and 
seemed to mark me out, nolens volens, for an un- 
timely death. /, who had so carefully kept out of the 
way of gunpowder as a sportsman, very narrowly 
escaped being twice shot as a ifkost. This was 
but a poor reward for a walk more than a mile 
long, in nights by no means of cloudless climes 
and starry skies ; accordingly I resolved to " give 
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up the ghost'' in earnest, rather than in metaphor, 
and to pay my last visit and adieus to the mansion 
of Farmer Sinclair. The night on which I executed 
this resolve, was rather memorable in my future 
history. 

The rain had fallen so heavily during the 
day, as to render the road to the house almost 
impassable, and when it was time to leave, I in- 
quired with very considerable emotion, whether 
there was not an easier way to return. The an- 
swer was satisfactory, and my last nocturnal 
viat at Farmer Sinclair's concluded. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Why sleeps he not, when others are at rest? 

Byrom. 



According to the explanation I had received, 
the road I was now to pursue was somewhat 
longer, but much better^ than that which I gene- 
rally took. It was to lead me home through the 

churchyard of , the same, by the bye, 

which Lord Vincent had particularized in his 
anecdote of the mysterious stranger. The night 
was clear, but windy ; there were a few light 
clouds passing rapidly over the moon, which was 
at her full, and shone through the frosty air, 
mth all that cold and transparent brightness so 
peculiar to our northern winters* I walked briskly 
on till I came to the churchyard; I could not 
then help pausing (notwithstanding my total de- 
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fidency in all romance) to look for a few moments 

at the exceeding beauty of the scene around me. 

The church itself was extremely old, aud stood 
alone and grey, in the rude simplicity of the 
earliest form of gothic architecture : two large 
dark yew-trees drooped on each side over tombs, 
whidi from their size and decorations, appeared to 
1^ the last possession of some quondam lords of 
Hie soil. To the left, the ground was skirted by a 
thick and luxuriant copse of evergreens, in the front 
of which stood one tall, naked oak, stern and leaf- 
less, a very token of desolation and decay ; there 
:e but few grave stones scattered about, and 

Lese were, for the most port, hidden by the long 
wild grass which wreathed and climbed round 
them. Over all, the blue skies and still moon 
shed that solemn light, the effect of which, either 
on the scene or the feelings, it is so impossible 
to describe. 

k I was just about to renew my walk, when a tall, 
:dark figure, wrapped up, like myself, in a large 
French cloak, passed slowly along from the other 
ade of the church, and paused by the copse I 
have before mentioned. I was shrouded at that 
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moment from his sight by one of the yew trees ; he 
stood still only for a few moments ; he then flung 
himself upon the earth, and sobbed audibly, even 
at ibe spot where I was standing. I was in doubt 
whether to wait longer or to proceed ; my way 
lay just by him, and it might be dangerous to 
interrupt so substantial an apparition. However, 
my curiosity was excited, and my feet were half 
frozen, two cogent reasons for proceeding ; and, to 
say truth, I was never very much frightened by 
any thing dead or alive. 

Aci-ordiugly I left my obscurity and walked 
slowly onwards. I had not got above three paces 
before the figure rose, xaA stood erect and motion- 
less Itefure me. Hi« hat had fallen off, and the 
moon shone full upon his countenance ; it was 
not the wild expression of intense anguish which 
dwelt in those huctess and sunken features ; dot 
their quick change to ferocity and defiance, as his 
vyes fell upixt me, stfairh made me start back and 
fee) my heart stand still ! Notwitbstandii:^ the 
fiewful ravajtee grsveo in that eountenance, then so 
bhlliaut with the graces of boybood, I recognised, 
at ODe sluK«t ibow still Doble and chtseUed featnrcs. 
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It was Reginald Glanville who stood before me '. 
I recovered myself instantly ; I threw myself to- 
wards him, and called him by his name. He 
turned hastily ; but I would not suffer htm to 
escape ; I put my hand upon his arm, and drew 
towards me. "Gknville!" I exclaimed, "it 
I ! it is your old — old friend, Henry Pelhani. 
Good God ! have I met you at last, and in such a 
scene?" 
Glanville shook me from him in an instant, 
ered his face with his hands, and sunk down 
,th one wild cry, whieh went fearfully through 
that still place, upoti the spot from which he had 
but just arisen. I knelt beside him; I took his 
hand ; I spoke to him in every endearing term 
that f could think of; and roused and excited as 
toy feelings were, by so strange and sudden a 
meeting, I felt my tears involuntarily falling over 
the hand which I held in my own. Glanville 
turned; he looked at me for one moment, as if 
fully to recognize me; and then throwing himself 
in my arms, wept like a child. 

It was but for a few minutes that this weakness 
lasted ; he rose suddenly — the whole expression of 
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his countenance vfas changed-— the tears still rolled 
in large drops down his cheeks, but the proud, 
stern character wfiich the features had assumed, 
seemed to deny the feelings which that feminine 
weakness had betrayed. 

^^ Felham,*^ he said, ^^ ^cm have seen me thus ; 
I had hoped that no living eye would — ^this is the 
last time in which I shall indulge this folly. 
God bless you — we shall meet again — ^and this 
night shall then seem to you like a dream/' 

I would have answered, but he turned swiftly, 
passed in one moment through the copse, and in 
the next, had utterly disappeared. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mr bumblf (bodo. 



I cocTLD not sleep the whole of that night, and 
the next morning, I set ofP early, with the resolu- 
tion of discovering where Glanville had taken up 
hi» abode; it was evident from his having been 
90 frequently seen, that it must be in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

I went first to Farmer Sinclair's, they had often 
remarked him, but could give me no other infor- 
mation. I then proceeded towards the coast ; 
there was a small public house belonging to Sir 
Lionel close by the sea shore ; never had I seen a 
more bleak and dreary prospect than that which 
stretched for miles around this miserable cabaret. 
How an innkeeper could live there is a mystery to me 
at this day — I should have imagined it a spot upon 
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which anything but a sea^-gull or a Scotchma 
vfould have starved. 

" Just the sort of place, however," thought 1 
" to hear something of Glanville/' I went into th 
house ; I inquired, and heard that a strange gen 
tleman hcul been lodging for the last two or thre 
weeks at a cottage about a mile further up th« 
coast. Thither I bent my steps ; and after hav 
ing met two crows, and one officer on the preventive 
service, I arrived safely at my new destination. 

It was a house very little better, in outwarc 
appearance, than the wretched hut I had just left, 
for I observe in all situations, and in aU houses, 
that " the public" is not too well served. The 
situation was equally lonely and desolate; the 
house, which belonged to an individual, half fisher- 
man and half smuggler, stood in a sort of bay, 
between two tall, rugged, black cliffs. Before the 
door hung various nets, to dry beneath the genial 
warmth of a winter's sun ; and a broken boat, with 
its keel uppermost, furnished an admirable habita- 
tion for a hen and her family, who appeared to 
receive en pension^ an old clerico-bachelor-look- 
ing raven. I cast a suspicious glance at the last- 
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mentioned personage, which hopped towards me 
nith a very hostile appearance, and entered the 
threshold with a more rapid step, in consequence of 
sundry apprehensions of a premeditated assault. 

" I understand," said I, to an old, dried, brown 
female, who looked like a resuscitated red-herring, 
" that a gentleman is lodging here." 

"No, Sir," was the answer. " He left us this 
momipg." 

The reply came upon me like a shower-bath ; 
I was both chilled and stunned by so unexpected a 
•bock. The old woman, on my renewing my in- 
quiries, took me up stairs, to a small, wretched 
room, to which the damps literally clung. In one 
comer was a flock-bed, still unmade, and opposite 
to it, a three-legged stool, a cliair, and an antique 
carved oak table, a donation perhaps from somi? 
■"■quire in the neighbourhood ; on this were scattered 
Iragmeiits of writing paper, a cracked cup, half 
full of ink, a pen, and a broken ramrod. As I 
mechaoically took up the latter, the woman said, in 
charming patois, which I shall translate, since I 
innot do justice to the original, " The gentleman, 
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Sir, said he came here for a few weeks to shoot ; 
he brought a gun, a large dog, and a small port- 
manteau. He used to spend all the mornings in 
the fens, though he must have been but a poor 
shot, for he seldom brought home anything ; and 
we fear, Sir, that he was rather out of his mind, 
for he used to go out alone at night, and stay 
sometimes tUl morning. However, he was quite 
quiet, and behaved to us like a gentleman ; so it was 
no business of ours, only my husband does 
think " 

** Pray," interrupted I, " why did he leave you 
so suddenly ?" 

" Lord, Sir, I don't know ! but he told us for 
several days past that he should riot stay over the 
week, and so we were not surprised when he left 
us this morning at seven o'clock. Poor gentleman, 
my heart bled for him when I saw him look so pale 
and ill." 

And here I did see the good woman's eyes fill 
with tears : but she wiped them away, and took 
advantage of the additiopal persuasion they gave to 
her natural whine, to say, " If, Sir, you know of 
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osy young gentleman who likes fen-shootIng, and 
wants a nice, pretty, quiet apartment — " 
" I will certainly recoaiaiend this," said I. 
" You see it at present," rejoined llic laTuUady, 
"quite in a litter like: but it is really a sweet 
place in summer." 

" Charming," said I, with a cold shiver, hurry- 
ing down the stairs, with a p^n in my ear, and 
ihe rheumatism in my shoulder. 

" And this," thought I, " was Glanville's resi- 
dence for nearly a month i I wonder he did not 
exhale into a vapour, or moisten into a green 
ip." 
I went home by the churchyard. I paused on 
le epot where I had last seen him. A small 
grave-stone rose over the mound of earth on which 
he had thrown himself; it was perfectly simple. 
The date of the year and month (which showed 
that many weeks hod not elapsed since the death of 
the deceased} and the initials G. D. were all that 
was engraven upon the stone. Beside this tomb 
was one of a more pompous description, to the 
memory of a Mrs. Douglas, which had with the 
simple tumulus, nothing in common, unless the 
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iDitifil letter of tlie surname corresponding wkh tlie 
latter initial on the neighbouring gravestone, might 
authorize any connection between them, not sup- 
ported by that similitude of style usually found in 
the eenotsphs of the same family ; the one, indeed, 
might have covered the grave of a humble villager 
— the other, the resting-place of the lady of the 



I found, therefore, no ctae for the labyrinth of 
surmise : and I went home, more vexed and dis- 
appointed with my day's expedition than 1 liked to- 
acknowledge to myself. 

Lord Vincent met me in the hall. " Delighted 

to see yott," said h«, " I liave just been to , 

(the nearest town) in order to discover what sort of 
savages abide there. Gi-eat preparations for a bait 
— all the tallow candles in the town are bespoken — 
and I heard a most uncivilized fiddle, ' twang 
short and sharp, like the shrill swalJow'a cry,* 
The one milHner's shop was full of fat squiresses, 
buying muslin ammunition, to make the bull git 
off; and the attics, even at four o'clock, were 
thronged with rubicund damsels, who were al- 
ready, as Shakspeare says of wares in a storm, 
"'Curling Ibeir moisslfcus heads.'" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Jatqu'au revoir le del tcus tl^nne tons en joie. 

MOLIKftK. 

I WAS now pretty well tired of Garrett Park; 
Lady Roseville was going to H — ^t — d, where I 
also bad an invitation. Lord Vincent meditated 
an excursion to Paris. Mr. Davison had already 
departed. Miss Traiford had been gone, Grod knows 
how long, and I was not at all disposed to be left, 
like ^^ the last rose of summer," in single blessed- 
ness at Garrett Park. Vincent, Wormwood, and 
myself, all agreed to leave on the same day. 

The morning of our departure arrived. We 
sat down to breakfast as usual. Lord Vincent's 
carriage was at the door ; his groom was walkitig 
about his favourite saddle horse. 

** A beautiful mare that is of your's,'' said I, 

n 2 
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carelessly looking at it, and reaching across the 
table to help myself to the pdii defoie gras. 

" Mare !'* exclaimed the incorrigible punster, 
delighted with my mistake : ^^ I thought that you 
would have been better acquainted with your 
propria quas marilnis.'' 

** Humph !" said Wormwood, " when I look at 
you I am always at least reminded of the cu in 
prcesenti!^' 

Lord Vincent drew up and looked unutterable 
anger. Wormwood went on with his dry toast, 
and Lady Roseville, who that morning had, for a 
wonder, come down to breakfast, good naturedly 
took off the bear. Whether or not his ascetic 
nature was somewhat mollified by the soft smiles 
and softer voice of the beautiful countess, I cannot 
pretend to say; but he certainly entered into a 
conversation with her, not much rougher than that 
of a less gifted individual might have been. They 
talked of literature. Lord Byron, converzaziones, 
and Lydia White.* 

^' Miss White," said Lady Roseville, " has not 
only the best command of language herself, but 

♦ Written before the death of that lady. 
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she gives language to other people. Dinner 
parties, usually so stupid, are, at her house, quttft 
delightful. I have actually seen English people 
look happy, and one or two even almost natural." 

"Ah!" said Wormwood, " that is indeed rare. 
With us every thing is assumption. We are still ex- 
actly like the English suitor to Portia, in the Mer- 
chant of Venice. We take our doublet from one 
country, our hose from another, and our behaviour 
every where. Fashion with us is like the man in 
one of Le Sage's novels, who was constantly chang- 
ing his servants, and yet had but one suit of 
livery, which every new comer, whether he was tall 
or short, fat or thin, was obliged to wear. We 
adopt manners, however incongruous and Hi suited 
lo our nature, and thus we always seem awkward 
and constrained. But Lydia White's soiries are 
indeed agreeable. I remember the last time I 
dined there, we were six in number, and though 
we were not blessed with the company of Lord 
Vincent, the conversation was without ' let or 

flaw.' Every one, even S , said 

good things." 
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" Indeed !" cried Lord Vincent ; " and pray, Mr- 
Wormwood, what did you say ?" 

" Why," answered the poet, glancing with a sig- 
nificant sneer over Vincent's somewhat inelegant 
person, " I thought of your lordship's fignre, and 
sa'id—ffrace!" 

" Hem — hem ! — ' Gratia malorum tarn iiifida est 
quam ipsi,' as PJiny says," muttered Lord Vincent, 
getting up hastily, and buttoning his coat. 

I took the opportunity of the ensuing pause to 
approacli Lady Roseville, and whisper my adieus. 
She was kind, and even warm to me in returning 
tliem ; and pressed me with something marvellously 
like sincerity, to be sure to come and see her 
directly she returned to London. 1 soon dis- 
charged the duties of my remaining farewells, and 
in less than half an hour, was more than a mile 
distant from Garrett Park and its inhabitants. I 
can't say that for one, who, like me, is fond of being 
made a great deal of, that there is any thing very 
ilelightful in those visits into the country. It may 
be all well enough for married people, who, from 
the mere fact of being married, are always entitled 
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to certain consideralion, put — par exemple — into 
a [>ed-room, a little larger than a dog kennel, and 
accommodated wJtli a looking-glass, that does not 
distort one's features like a paralytic stroke. But 
we single men suffer a plurality of evils and hard- 
ehtps, in entrusting ourselves to the casualties of 
rural hospitality. We are thrust up into any attic 
repository — exposed to the mercy of rats, and the 
incursions of swallows. Our lavations are per- 
formed in a cracked basin, and we are bo far 
removed from human assistance, that our very bells 
ank into silence before they reach half way down 
the stars. But two days before I left Garrett 
Park, I myself saw an enormous mouse run away 
with my almond paste, without any possible means 
of resisting the aggression. Oh .' the hardships of 
igle man are beyond conception, and what is 
worse, the very misfortune of being siogie deprives 
one of all sympathy. " A single man can do this, 
and a single man ought to do that, and a ^ngle 
nan may be put here, and a single man may be 
■ent there," are maxims that I have been in the 
'habit of hearing constantly inculcated and never 
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disputed during my whole life ; and so from oar 
fare and treatment being coarse in all matters, 
they have at last grown to be all matters in 
course. 
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I WAS rejoiced to find myself again iii London 
I went to my father's house in Grosvenor-square. 
All the family, viz. he and my mother, were down 
H — t — d; and, malffrS my averdon to the 
country, I thought I might venture as far as Lady 
s for a couple of days. Accordingly to 
H — t — d I went. That is really a noble house— 
iuch a hall — such a gallery. I found my mother 
in the drawing-room, admiring the picture of his 
late Majesty. She was leaning on the arm of a 
tail, fair young man. " Henry," said she, (in- 
troducing me to him) " do you remember your old 
•choolfellow, Lord George Clinton ?" 

Perfectly," said I, (though I remembered 
D 3 
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nothing about him) and we shook hands in the 
most cordial manner imaginable. By the way, 
there is no greater bore than being called upon to 
recollect men, with whom one had been at school 
some ten years back. In the first place, if they 
were not in one^s own set, one most likely scarcely 
knew them to speak to ; and, in the second place, 
if they were in one's own set, they are sure to be 
entirely opposite to the nature we have since ac- 
quired : for I scarcely ever knew an instance of the 
companions of one's boyhood being agreeable to 
the tastes of one^s manhood; a strong proof of the 
folly of common people, who send their sons to 
Eton and Harrow to form connections* 

Clinton was on the eve of setting out upon his 
travels. His intention was to stay a year at Paris, 
and he was full of the blissful expectations the 
idea of that city had conjured up. We remained 
together all the evening, and took a prodigious 
fancy to one another. Long before I went to bed, 
he had perfectly inoculated me with his own ardour 
for continental adventures; and, indeed, I had 
half promised to accompany him. My mother, 
when I first told her of my travelling intentions, 
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I was in despair, but by degrees she grew reconciled 
I to the idea. 

■' Your health will improve by a purer air," 
aid siie, " and your pronunciation of French is, 
at present, any thing but correct. Take care of 
I jourself, therefore, my dear son, and pray lose no 
1 time in enga^ng Coulon as your mattre dc 
mdange." 
I Hj father gare me his blessing, and a check on 

■ fcb banker. Within three days I had arranged 
I every thing with Clinton, and, on the fourth, I 

■ xetumed with him to London. From ihence we 
net off to Dover — embarked — dined, for the first 
Ptime in our lives, on French ground — were asto- 
nished to find so little difference between the two 
countries, and still more so at hearing even the 

I little children talk French so well* — proceeded to 
Abbeville— there poor Clinton fell ill : — for several 
e were delayed in that abominable town, and 
len Clinton, by the advice of the doctors, return- 
dtoFngland. I went back with him as far as 
Dover, and then, impatient at my loss of time, 



• See Addison^g Travels for this idea. 
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took no rest, night m* day, till I found myself at 
Paeis. 

Young, well-born, toIeraUy good-looking^ and 
never utteriy destitute of money, nor grudging 
whatever eqoyment it could produce, I entered 
Paris with the ability and the resolution to make 
the best of those beaux jc/lirs which so rapidly 
glide from our possesion. 
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wglyl)BiI young mail 
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I LOST no time in presenting my letters of in- 
troduction, and they were as quickly acknowledged 
by invitations to balls and dinners, Paris was full 
to excess, and of a better description of Englisli 
than those who usually overflow that reservoir of 
tlie world. My first engagement was to dine with 
I^rd and Lady Bennington, who were among the 
very few English intimate in the best French 
bouses. 

On entering Paris I had resolved to set up " a 
character ;" for I was always of an ambitious na- 
ture, and desirous of being distinguished from 
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the ordinary herd. After various cogitations as 
lo the particular one I should assume, I thought 
nothing appeared more likely to be remarkable 
among men, and therefore pleasing to women, than 
an egregious coxcomb : accordingly I arranged 
my hair into ringlets, dressed myself with singular 
plainness and simplicity (a low person, by the bye, 
would have done just the contrary), and putting 
on an air of exceeding languor, made my maiden 
appearance at Lord Bennington's, The party was 
small and equally divided between French and 
English, the former had been all emigrants, and 
the conversation was chiefly in our own tongue, 

I was placed, at dinner, next to Miss Paulding, 
an elderly young lady, of some notoriety at Paris, 
very clever, very talkative, and very conceited. 
A young, pale, ill-natured looking man, sat on her 
left hand ; this was Mr. Aberton, one of the 
altachis. 

" Dear me !" said Miss Paulding, " what a. J 
pretty chain that is of your' s, Mr. Aberton," ] 

" Yes," said the attacM, " I know it must be 
pretty, for I got it at Brequet's, with the watch," 
(How common people always buy their opinions 
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with their goods, and regulate the height of ^ 
the fonner by the mere price or fashion of the 
tatter.) 

" Pray, Mr, Pelham," said Miss Paulding, 
turning to me, " have you got one of Brequet's 
watches yet ?" 

*' Watch !" said I : "do you think / could ever 
wear a watch ? I know nothing so plebeian ; what 
can any one, but a man of business, who has nine 
hours for his counting-house and one for his din- 
ner, ever possibly want to know the time for ? 
sn assignation, you will say, true ; but (here I 
played with my best ringlet) if a man is worth 
having he is surely worth waiting for !" 

Miss Paulding opened her eyes, and Mr. 
Aberton his mouth. A pretty lively French 
woman, opposite (Madame D'AnviUe) laughed 
and immediately joined in our conversation, which, 
on my part, was, during the whole dinner, kept up 
exactly in the same strain. 

" What do you think of our streets ?" said the 

old, yet still animated Madame de G- s. " You 

will not find them, I fear, so agreeable for walking 

the irotlolrs in London." 
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" Really," I answered, " I have only been 
once out in your streets, at least H pied, since my 
arrival, and then I was nearly perishing for want 
of help." 

" What do you mean ?" said Madame D'Anville. 

" Why, I fell into that intersecting stream 
which you call a kennel, and / a river. Fravi 
Mr. Aberton, what do you think I did in that 
dangerous dilemma ?" 

" Why, got out again as fast as you could," 
stud the literal attache. 

" No such thing, I was too frightened : I stood 
alUl and screamed for assistance." 

Madame D'Anville was delighted, and Miss 
Paulding astonished. Mr. Aberton muttered to 
a fat, foolish Lord Luscombe, " What a damna- 
tion puppy," — and every one, even to the old 

Madame de 6 s, looked at me six times as 

attentively as they had done before. 

As for me, I was perfectly satisfied with the 
effect I had produced, and I went away the Erst, in 
order to give the men an opportunity of abusing 
me ; for whenever the men abuse, the women, to 
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snpport alike their coquetry and the conversation, 
think themselves called upon to defend. 

The next day I rode into the Champs Etys^es. I 
always valued myself particularly upon my riding, 
and my horse was both the most fiery and the 
most beautiful in Paris. The first person I saw 
was Madame D'Anville. At that moment I was 
reining in my horse, and conscious, as the wind 
iraved my long curls, that I was looking to the 
very best advantage, 1 made my horse bound 
towards her caniage, which she immediately 
stopped, and speaking in my natural tone of voice, 
and without the smallest afTectation, I made at once 
my salutations and my court. 

" I am going," said she, " to the Duchess 

g's this evening — it is her night — do 

come!" 

I don't know her," said I. 
Tell me your hotel, and I'll send you an 
invitation before dinner," rejoined Madame 
D'Anville. 

I lodge," said T, '* at the Hotel de , 

Rue de Rivoli, an seconde at present ; next year, I 
suppose, according to the usual gradations in the 
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life of a gargon, I shall be au troisiime : for here 
the purse and the person seem to be playing at 
see-saw — the latter rises as the former descends." 

We went on conversing for about a quarter of 
an hour, in which I endeavoured to make the 
pretty Frenchwoman believe that all the good 
opinion I possessed of myself the day before, I 
had that morning entirely transferred to her ac- 
count. 

As I rode home I met Mr. Aberton^ with three 
or four other men; with that glaring good-breed- 
ing, so peculiar to the English, he instantly 
directed their eyes towards me in one mingled and 
concentrated stare. " N^importe^^ thought I, 
" they must be devilish clever fellows if they can 
find a single fault either in my horse or myself." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Lud t what a group the motley loene ditcloses, 

False wits, false wives, false virions, and false spouses. 

Goldsmith's Epilogue to thu Comedy of the Sittere. 

Madame D'Anyillk kept her promise— the 
invitation was duly sent, and accordingly at half 
past ten to the Rue D'Anjou I drove. 

The rooms were already full. Lord Benning- 
ton was standing by the door, and close by him, 
looking exceedingly distrait j was my old friend 
Lord Vincent. They both came towards me at 
the same moment. *• Strive not/* thought I, 
looking at the stately demeanour of the one, and 
the humourous expression of countenance in the 
other — "strive not Tragedy nor Comedy to en- 
gross a Garrick." I spoke first to Lord Benning- 
ton, for I knew he would be the sooner dispatched. 
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and then for the next quarter of an hour found 
myself overflowed with all the witticisms poor Lord 
Vincent had for days been obliged to retain. I 
made an enpigement to dine with him at Very's 
the nest day, and then glided oft' towards Madame 
D'Anville. 

She was surrounded with men, and talking to 
each with that vivacity which, in a Frenchwoman, 
is so graceful, and in an Englishwoman would be 
so vulgar. Though her eyes were not directed 
towards me, she saw me approach by that instinc- 
tive perception which all coquets possess, and 
suddenly altering her seat, made way for me 
beside lier. I did not lose so favourable an 
opportunity of gaining Aei' good graces, and losing 
those of all the male animals around her. I sunk 
down in the vacant chair, and contrived, with the 
most unabashed effrontery, and yet with the most 
consummate dexterity, to make every thing that I 
said pleasing to her, revolting to some one of her 
attendants. Wormwood himself could not have 
succeeded better. One by one they dropped off, 
and we were left alone among the crowd. Then, 
indeed, I changed the whole tone of my convejrsa: 
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lion. Sentiment succeeded to salire, and the pre- 
tence of feelhig to tliat of aJfectation. In short, I 
was BO resolved to please that I could scarcely fail 
to succeed. 

In this main object of the evening I was not 
however solely employed. I should have been very 
undeserving of that character for observation 
which I flatter myself I peculiarly deserve, if I 
had not during the three hours I stayed at Ma- 
dame D g's, conned over every person re- 
markable for any thing, from rank to a ribbon. The 
duchefise herself was a fair, pretty, clever woman, 
with manners rather English than French. She 
was leaning, at the time I paid my respects to her. 
on the arm of an Italian count, tolerably well known 
at Paris. Poor O i .' I hear ho is just mar- 
ried. He did not deserve so heavy a calamity ! 

Sir Henry Millington was close by her, care- 
fully packed up in his coat and waistcoat. Cer- 
tainly that man is the best padder in Europe. 

" Come and sit by me, Millington,'" cried old 
Lady Oldtown ; " I have a good story to tell you 
of the Due de G c ." 

Sir Henry, with difficulty, turned round his 
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magnificent bead, and muttered out some unin- 
telligible excuse. The fact was, that poor Sir 
Henry was not that evening made to sit down — 
he had only his standing up coal on. Lady Old- 
town — heaven knows — is easily consoled. She 
supplied the place of the dilapidated baronet with 
a most superbly mustachioed German. 

" Who," said I, to Madame D'Anville, " are 
those pretty girls in white, talking with such 
eagerness to Mr. Aberton and Loi-d Luscombe?" 

" What !" said the French woman, *' have you 
been ten days at Paris and not been introduced to 
the Miss Carltons ? Let me tell you that your re- 
putation among your countrymen at Paris depends 
solely upon their verdict." 

" And upon your favour," added I. 

" Ah !" said she, " you must have had your 
origin in France, you have someihlng about you 
preaqtie Parislm." 

" Pray," said 1, (after having duly ac- 
knowledged this compliment, the very highest 
that a Frenchwoman can bestow) " what did 
you really and candidly think of our countrymen 
during your residence in England ?"■ 
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" I will tell you," answered Madame D'Anville, 
" they are brave, honest, generous, mais ils sont 
iemUbarbarea.'^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Pia mater, 



Plus qaam se napere, et Ylrtutibns eiM priorem 
Vult, et ait propd yera. 

Hoft. Sat. 

' • Vere mlhl festus atras 

Eximet carat. 

HoR. Oo. 



The next morning I received a letter from my 
mother. 

*' My dear Henry," began my affectionate and 
incomparable parent — 

" My dear Heney, 

" You have now fairly entered the world, and 
though at your age my advice may be but little 
followed, my experience cannot altogether be 
useless. I shall, therefore, make no apology for 
a few precepts, which I hope may tend to make 
you a wiser and better man. 
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I hope, in the first place, that you have left 
your letter at the ambassador's, and that you wiil 
not fail to go there as often as possible. Pay your 

court in particular to Lady She is a 

I! charming person, universally popular, and one 
^^■of the very few English people to whom one 
^Himay safely be civil. Apropos, of English 
^^B civility, you have, I hope, by ihis time discovered, 
^H that you have to assume a very different manner 
^^ with French people than with our own country- 
men : with us, the least appearance of feeling or 
enthusiasm is certain to be ridiculed every where ; 
but in France, you may venture to seem not quite 
devoid of all natural sentiments; indeed, if you 
afiect enthusiasm, they will give you credit for 
genius, and they will place all the qualities of the 
heart to the account of the head. You know tliat 
in England, if you seem desirous of a person's 
. acquaintance you are sure to lose it i they imagine 

»you have some design upon their wives or theii 
dinners ; but in France you can never lose by 
politeness : nobody will call your civility, forward- 
ness and pushing. If the Princess De T — ^-^ 
id the Duchesse de D , ask you to ih 
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houses, (which indeed they will, directly you have 
left your letters) go there two or three times a 
ireek, if only for a few minutes in the evening. 
It is very hard to be acquainted with great French 
people, but wkeii you are, it is your own fault if 
you are not intimate with them. 

" Most English people hare a kind of diflidence 
and scruple at calling in the evening — this is per- 
fectly misplaced : the French are never ashamed 
of themselves, like us, whose persons, families, 
and houses are never fit to be seen, unless they 
are dressed out for a party. 

" Don't imagine that the ease of French man- 
ners is at all Uke what tve call ease : you must not 
lounge on your chair — nor put your feet upon a 
stool — nor forget yourself for one single moment 
when you are talking with women. 

" You have beard a great deal about the gal- 
lantries of the French ladies ; but, remember that 
tliey demand infinitely greater attention than 
English women do; and that after a month's in- 
cessant devotion, you may lose every thing, by a 
moment's impolHesse. 

" You will not, my dear son, misinterpret thi 
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hints. I suppose, of course, that all your liaisons 
are platonic 

" Your father is laid up with the gout, and 

dreadfully ill-tempered and peevish ; howevor, I 

keep out of the vay as much as possible. I 

dined yesterday at Lady RosevJUe's : she pruisetl 

you very much, said your manners were par- 

Llieularly good, and that you had already ([uite 

Bthe usage du tnonde. Lord Vincent is, I luider- 

■tand, at Paris: though very tiresome with his 

learning and Latin, he is exceedingly clever anil 

w.ndu ; be sure to cultivate his acquaintance. 

" If you sre ever at a loss as to the individual 

■iliaracter of a person you wish to gain, the general 

■jbiowledge of human nature will teach you one 

ofallibte epeafvc^'—^Uery ! The quantity and 

■quality may vary according to the exact niceties 

{of art ; but in any quantity and in any quality it 

■ more or less acceptable, and therefore certain 

Hbo please. Only never (or at least very rarely) 

Btter when other people, besides the one to be 

flattered, are by ; in that case you offend the rest, 

and you make even your intended dupe ashamed 

■ to be pleased. 
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^^ Id general, weak miuds think <Hily of othen 
and yet seem only occupied with themselTet 
ymif on the contrary, must appear wholly engrosse 
with those about you, and yet never have a »ngl 
idea which does not terminate in yourself: a fool 
my dear Henry, flatters himself — ^a wise ma] 
flatters the fooL 

^^ God bless you, my dear child, take care o 
your health — don't forget Coulon, and believe ro 
your most affectionate mother, 

« F. P" 

By the time I had read this letter and dressec 
myself for the evening, Vincent's carriage was a 
the parte cocker. I hate the afiectation of keepin| 
people waiting, and went down so quickly, that ] 
met his facetious lordship upon the stairs. ^^ Devil 
ish windy ,'^ said I, as we were getting into th< 
carriage. 

" Yes/' said Vincent ; " but the moral Horaci 
reminds us of our remedies as well as our mis 

fortune — 

' Jam galeam Pallas, et segida, 
Carrusque — paraf— 

Viz : • Providence that prepares the galey gives uf 
also a great coat and a carriage. 
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We were not long driving to the Palais Jtoi/ai. 
\ Very's was crowded lo excess — " A very low set !" 
I Raid Lord Vincent, (wlio, being half a liberal, is 
I of course a thorough aristocrat) looking round at 
I the various English who occupied the apartment. 

There was, indeed, a motley congregation ; 
I iOountry esquires; extracts from the Universities ; 
b«U-pay officers ; city clerks in froggcd coats and 
mustachioB ; two or three of a better looking de- 
■cription, but in reality, half swindlers half gentle- 
I men. All, in short, fit specimens of that wandering 
P tribe, which spread over the continent tie renown 
and the ridicule of good old England. I know 
not why it is, that we should look and act so 
very disgracefully abroad ; but I never meet in 
any spot out of this happy island, a single Eng- 
lishman, without instinctively blushing for my 
^ native country. 
" Garfon, gargon," cried a stout gentleman, 
who made one of three at the table next to us. 
"Donnez-nous une solefrite, pour un, et des pommel 
de ierre, pour trots !" 

" Humph 1" said Lord Vincent ; " fine ideas of 
£Qghsh taste, these garfons must entertain ; men 
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who prefer fried soles and potatoes to the various 
delicacies they can command here, might, by the 
same perversion of ta5te, prefer Bloomlield's poems 
to Byron's — delicate taste depends solely upon 
the physical construction ; and a man who has it not 
in cookery, must want it in literature. Fried sole 
and potatoes ! ! If I had written a volume, whose 
merit was in elegance, I would not show it to such 
a man ! but he mi^ht be an admirable critic upon 
* Cobbett's Register,' or ' Every man his own 
Brewer.' " 

" Excessively true," said I ; " what shall 
order ?" 

" D'ahord dea huUres d'Ostende,"" smd 
cent ; " as to the rest," taking hold of the 
" deliberare utilia mora utilksima est,"" 

We were soon engaged in all the pleasures aod 
pains of dinner. 

" Petimus," said Lord Vincent, helping himself 
to some poulet a I'Austerlitz, "petimus bene vU 
vere, quod petis, hie est f" 

We were not, )iowever, assured of that fact at 
the termination of dinner. If half the dishes were 
well conceived and better executed, the other bitf 
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were pn^rticHiably bad, V^rj is, indeed, no 
longer the prince of Restaurateurs* The low 
English who have flocked there, have entirely 
ruined the place. What waiter — what cook can 
possibly respect men who take no soup, and begin 
with a rdti; who know neither what is good nor 
what is bad ; who eat rognons at dinner instead of at 
breakfast, and fall into raptures over stmce Robert 
and pieds de cochon ; who cannot tell, at the first 
taste, whether the beaune is premiire qiuUitS, or 
the fricasee made of a yesterday^s chicken ; who 
suffer in the stomach after a champignon^ and die 
with indigestion of a truffle f O ! English people, 
English people { why can you not stay and perish 
cf apoplexy and Yorkshire pudding, at home ? 

By the time we had drank our coffee it was con- 
«derably past nine o^clock, and Vincent had busi- 
ness at the ambassador's before ten ; we therefore 
parted for the night. 

" What do you think of V6ry*s?" said I, as we 
were at the door. 

"Why," rq)lied Vincent, "when I recall the 
astonishing heat of the place, which has almost sent 
me to sleep; the exceedmg number of times in 
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wUdi that bfca$$e had been Te-niaitod, «id the 
cxtortioiiate lei^;th of our bills, I nj of Y^ty's, 
what Hamlet aaid of the worid, < Witary^ sUih 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



I wooli fif lit with broad tirordi, and sink point on the ftnt Mood di awn 
like a gentleman's. 

Tke Ckrordele* of the CumongMe. 



I STKOLLED idly along the Palais Royal (which 
English people, in some silly proverb, call the 
capital of Paris, whereas no French man of any 
rank, nor French woman of any respectability, are 
ever seen in its promenades) till, being somewhat 
curious to enter some of the smaller cc^is^ I went 
into one of the meanest of them ; took up a Jour- 
nal des Spectacles^ and called for some lemonade. 
At the next table to me sat two or three French- 
men, evidently of inferior rank, and talking very 
loudly over UAngleterre et lea AngUns. Their 
attention was soon fixed upon me. 

Have you ever observed that if people are disposed 

£ 3 
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to think ill of you, noiliing bo soon determines tlieni 
to do so as any act of yours, which, however inno- 
cent and inoffensive, differs from their ordinary habits 
and customs? No sooner had my li^monade made 
its appearance, than I perceived an increased sen- 
sation among my neighbours of ihe next table. In 
the first place, lemonade is not much drank, as you 
may suppose, among the French in winter ; and, 
in the second, my beverage had an appearance of 
ostentation, from being one of the dearest articles 
I could have called for. Unhappily, I dropped my 
newspaper — ^it fell under the Frenchmen's table: 
instead of calling the gar^im, I was foolish enough 
to stoop for it myself. Id was exactly under the 
feet of one of the Frenchmen ; I asked him, with 
the greatest civility, to move: he made no reply. I 
could not, for the life of me, refrain from giving 
him a slight, very slight push ; the next moment 
he moved in good earnest; the whole party sprung 
up aa lie set the example. T!ie offended leg gave 
three terrific stamps upon the ground, and I was 
immediately assailed by a whole volley of unintelii- 
gibk abuse. At that time I was very little accus- 
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I French vehemence, and perfectly iinabk- 
to reply to iho vituperations I received. 

Instead of answering them, I therefore deli- 
ilierated what was best to be done. If, thought I, 
I walk away, they will think me a coward, and 
It me in the streeta; if I challenge them, I 
diall have to fight with men probably no bett<?r 
than shopkeepers ; if I strike this most noisy 
amongst them, he may be silenced, or he may de- 
mand satisiactioQ ; if the former, well and good ; 
if the latter, why I shall have a better excuse for 
fighting him than I should have now. 

My resolution was therefore taken. I was never 
more free from passion in my life, and it was, 
therefore, with the utmost calmness and composure 
that, in the midst of my antagonist's harangue, I 
raised aiy band and — quietly knocked him down. 

He rose in a moment. " Sortons," said he, in 
■ low tone, *'a Frenchman never forgives a blow ! ' 

At that moment an Engtishmao, who had been 
sitting unnoticed in an obscure corner of the cafe, 
came up and took me aside, 

■' Sir," said be, " don't think of fighting tlie 
; he is a tradesman in the Rue St. Honore. 
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I myself have seen him behind the counter ; r& 
member that ' a ram may kiU a butcher.' " 

" Sir," I replied, " I thank you a thousand 
times for your inforaiation. Fight, however, I 
must, and I'll give you, like the Iiishman, my 
reasons afterwards : perhaps you will be my 
second." 

" With pleasure," said the Englishman, {a 
Frenchman would have said, " with pain !") 

We left the cafi^ together. My countryman 
asked them if he should go to the gunsmith's for 
the pistols. 

" Pistols !" said the Frenchman's second : " we 
will only fight with swords." 

" No, no," said my new friend. "On ne prend 
le Uevre au tabourin." " We are the challenged, 
and therefore have the choice of weapons." 

Luckily I overheard this dispute, and called to my 
second — " Swords or pistols," said I ; "it is quite 
the same to me. I am not bad at either, only do 
make haste." 

Swords, then, were chosen and soon procured. 
Frenchmen never grow cool upon their quarrels: 
and as it was a fine, clear, starlight night, we went 
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forthwith to the Bma de Boulogne. We fixed 
ground in a spot tolerably retired, and, I should 
think, pretty often frequented for the same pur- 
pose. 1 was exceedingly confident, for I knev 
myself to have few equals in the art of fencings 
and I had all the advantage of coolness, which n^ 
hero was a great deal too much in earnest to 
sess. We joined !^wo^ds, and in a very few 
moments I discovered that my opponent's life wi 
at my disposal. 

" CPest bien,^" thought I ; " for once I'll behai 
handsomely." 

The Frenchman made a desperate lunge. 
struck his sword from his hand, caught it instant^ 
and, presenting it to him again, said, 

" I think myself peculiarly fortunate that I may 
now apologize for the affront I have put upon you. 
Will you permit my sincerest apologies to suffice? 
A man who can so well resent an injury, can for- 
give one." 

Was there ever a Frenchman not taken by a 
fine phrase ? My hero received the sword with a 
low bow — the tears came into his eyes. 

" Sir," stud he, " you have twice conquered." 
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We left the spot with llie greatest amity and 
afiectiun, and re-entered, with a profusion of bows, 
our several /iocrffl. 

" Let me," I said, when I found myself alone 
with my second, " let me thank you most cordially 
for your assistance ; and allow me to cultivate an 
acquaintance so singularly begun. I lodge at 

the Hotel de Rue de Rivo/i ; my name is . 

Pelham. Your's is " 

" Thornton," replied my countryman. " I wiil 
lose no time in profiting by an offer of acquaint- 
ance which does me so much honour." 

With these, and various other fine speeches, we 
empIoye{l the time till I was set down at my hotel ; 
and my companion, drawing his cloak round him, 
departed on foot, to fulfil (he said, with a mysterious 
air) a certain assignation in the Favhourg St. Ger- 
main. 

I said to Mr. Thornton, that I would giv«.^ 
him my reasons for fighting after I had fought. 
As I do not remember that I ever did, and as I am 
very unwilling that they should be lost, I am now 
going to bestow them on the reader. It is true ti 
I fought a tradesman. His rank in life made su 
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sn action perfectly gratuitous on niy part, and to 
many people perhaps perfectly un|mrdonable. The 
foUomng was, however, my view of the question: 
In striking him I had placed myself on kw level ; if 
I did so in order to insult liim, I had a right also 
to do it, in order to give him the only atonement in 
my power: had the insult come solely from him, I 
might then, with some justice, have intrenched 
lyself in my superiority of rank — contempt would 
have been as optional as revenge : but I had left 
myself no alternative in being the aggressor, for if 
CDj birth was to preserve mc from redres^ng an 
injury, it was also to preserve me from committing 
one. I confess, that the thing would have been 
wholly different had it been an English, instead oi 
a French, man ; and this, because of the different 
Tiew of the nature and importance of the affront, 
which the Englishman would take. No English 
tradesman has an idea of les lots d'armes — a blow 
on be returned, or it can bcpaidjbr. 

But in France, neither a set-to, nor an action for 
assault, would repay the generality of any class 
removed from the poverty of the bos peuple, for ao 
great and inexcusable an aQVont. In all countries it 
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18 the feelings of the generality of pec^Ie, that coor- 
tesy, which is the essence of honour, obliges one tso 
consult As in England I should, therefore, have 
paid, so in France I fought. 

If it be said, that a French gentleesan would not 
have been equally condescending to a French 
tradesman, I answer, that the former would never 
have perpetrated the only insult, for which the 
latter might think there could be only one atone- 
ment. Besides, even if this objection held good, 
there is a difference between the duties of a native 
and a stranger. In receiving the advantages of a 
foreign country, one ought to be doubly careful 
not to give offence, and it is therefore doubly in- 
cumbent upon us to redress it when given. To 
the feelings of the person I had offended, there was 
but one redress. Who can blame me if I granted 
it? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



I DO not know a more difficult character to 
describe than Lord Vincent's. Did I imitate 
certain writers, who think that the whole art of 
prntraying individual character is to seize hold of 
■ome prominent pec uharity, and to introduce this 
distinguishing trait, in all limes and in all scenes, 
the difficulty would be removed. I should only 
bave to present to the reader a man, whose con- 
versation wasnothing but alternate jest and quota- 
lion — a due union of Vorick and Partridge. This 
would, however, be rendering great injustice to the 
character I wish to delineate. There were times 
when Vincent was earnestly engrossed in discussion 
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in which a jest rarely escaped him, and quotation 
was hitroduced only as a serious illustration, not as 
a humorous peculiarity. He possessed great mia- 
cdlaneous erudition, and a memory perfectly sur- 
prising for its fidelity and extent. He was a 
severe critic, and had a peculiar art of quoting 
from each author he reviewed, some part that par- 
ticularly fold against him. Like most men, in the 
theory of philosophy he was tolerably rigid ; in 
its ]iractice, more than tolerably loose. By his 
tenets you would have considered him a very Cato 
for atublmmncss and sternness : yet was he a very 
diild in his concession to the whim of the moment. 
Pond of meditation and research, he was still 
fonder of mirth and amusement ; and while he was 
among the most instructive, he was also the boonest 
of companions. When alone with me, or with 
men whom he imagined like me, his pedantry (for 
more or less, he always was pedantic) took only a 
jocular tone; with the savan or the bd esprit, it 
became grave, searching, and sarcastic He was 
rather a contradictor than a favourer of ordinary 
opinions; and this, perhaps, led Iiim not unoften 
into paradox, yet was there much soundness, ei 
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in his most vehement notions, and the strenglli of 
mind nhich made him think only for himself, wai 
viable la ail the productions it created. I have 
hitherto only given his conversation in one of its 
moods; henceforth I shall be jusl enough occa- 
aooatly to be dull, and to present it somelimcs to 
the reader in a graver tone. 

Buried deep beneath the surface of his characler, 
was a hidden, yet a restless ambition : but this wtu 
perhaps, at present, a secret even to himself. We 
knotp not our own characters till lime teaches us 
ilf-kuo w ledge : if we are vfise, we may thank 
;lvea ; if we are great, we must thank fortune. 

It was this insight into Vincent's nature which 
drew us closer together. I recognized in the man, 
who as yet was only playing a part, a resemblance 
to myself, while he, perhaps, saw at times that I 
was somewhat better than the vohiptuary, and 
somewhat wiser than the coxcomb, which were all 

It at present it suited me to appear. 

In person, Vincent was short, and though not 
■yet ungracefully made — but his countenance 
fas singularly 6ne. His eyes were dark, bright 

id penetrating, and bis forehead (high and 
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thoughtful,) corrected the piayful smile of his 
mouth, which might otherwise have given to his 
features too great an expression of levity. He 
was not positively ill dressed, yet he paid no 
attention to any external art, except cleanliness. 
His usual garb was a brown coat, much too large 
for him, a coloured neckcloth, a spotted waistcoat, 
grey trowsers, and short gaiters: add to these, 
gloves of most uusuilied doeskin, and a curiously 
thick cane, and the portrdt is complete. 

In manners, he was civil, or rude, familiar, or 
distant, just as the whim seized him; never was 
there any address less common, and less artificial. 
What a rare gift, by the bye, is that of manners ! 
how difficult to define — how much more difficult to 
impart ! Better for a man to possess them, than 
wealth, beauty, or talent ; they will more than 
supply all. No attention is too minute, no labour 
too exaggerated, which tends to perfect them. He 
who enjoys their advantages in the highest degree, 
viz., he who can please, penetrate, persuade, as the 
object may require, possesses the subtlest secret of 
the diplomatist and the statesman, and wants 
nothing but opportunity to become "great." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Le.^itir de la MMUt4 ebtrekt snils m enltWe par ant retsembUnce dt 
fofit rar ce qai regarde les moears, et par qaelque difference d'opinloni 
m 1m teieaee* ; par 14 ou Vim s'affennit dans set i»eotiinents, oa Ton 
I'exeree et Ton slnstruit par la dispute. 

La BaursaR. 



Thxke was a party at Monsieur de V-— — e's, 
to which Vincent and myself were the only En- 
glishmen invited : accordingly as the Hotel de V. 
was in the same street as my hotel, we dined 
together at my rooms, and walked from thence 
to jthe minister's house. 

The party was as stiff and formal as such assem- 
blies invariably are, and we were both delighted 

when we espied Monsieur d' A-- , a man of much 

conversaticxial talent, and some celebrity as an 
ultra writer, forming a little groupe in one corner 
of the room. 

We took advantage of our acquaintance with 
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the urbane Frenchman to join his party; the con- 
versatioD turned almost entirely on Uterary subjects. 
Allusion being made to Sclilegel's History of Lite- 
rature, and the severity with which he speaks of 
Helvetius, and the philosophers of his school,, we 
began to discuss what barm the free-thinkers in 
philosophy had effected. 

*' For my part," said Vincent, " I am not able to 
divine why we are supposed, m works where 
there is much truth, and little falsehood, much 
good,andahttle evil, to sec only the evil and the 
falsehood, to the utter exclusion of the truth and the 
good. All men whose minds are sufficiently laborious 
or acute to love the reading of metaphysical inqui- 
ries, will by the same labour and acuteness separate 
the. chaff from the corn — the false from the true. 
It is the young, the light, the superficial, who are 
easily misled by error, and incapable of discerning 
its fallacy ; but tell me, if it is the light, the young, 
the superficial, who are in the habit of reading the 
abstruse and subtle speculations of the philosopher. 
No, no ! believe me that it is the very studies 
Monsieur Schlegel recommends, which do harm 
to morality and virtue ; it in the study of Uterai 
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iUelf, the play, the poem, the novel, which all 
minds, however frivolous, can enjoy, and under* 
stand, that constitute the real foes to religion and 
moral improvement." 

" Ma foi," cried Monsieur de G., {who was a 
little writer, and a great reader of romances) " why 
you would not deprive us of the politer litera- 
ture, you would not bid us shut up our novels, 
aod bum our theatres." 

" Cert^nly not!" replied Vincent; "and it 

is in this particular, that I differ from certain 

moderu philosophers of our own country, 

for whom, for the most part, I entertain the 

highest veneration. I would not deprive life of a 

^le grace, or a single enjoyment, but I would 

mteract whatever is pernicious in whatever is 

igant ; if among my flowers there is a snake, I 

>uld not root up my flowers, I would kill the snake. 

who are they that derive from fiction and 

literature, a prejudicial effect? We have seen 

already — the hght and superficial ; — but who are 

they that derive profit from them ? They who 

enjoy well regulated and discerning minds: who 
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pleasure? — all mankind! Would it not therefore be 
better, instead of depriving some of profit, and all 
of pleasure, by banishing poetry and fiction from 
our Utopia, to correct the minds which find evil, 
where, if they were properly instructed, they 
would find good ? Whether we agree with HeU 
veliuH, that all men are born with an equal capa- 
dty of improvement, or merely go the length with 
all other metaphysicians, that education can im- 
prove the human mind to an ext^it yet incalcu- 
lable, it must be quite clear, that we can ^ve 
sound views instead of fallacies, and make common 
truths as easy to discern and adopt as common 
errors. But if we effect this, which we all allow 
is so easy, with our children ; if we stiengthen their 
minds instead of weakening them, and clear their 
viaon, rather than confuse it, from that moment, 
we remove the prejudicial effects of fiction, and 
just as we have taught them to use a knife, without 
cutting their fingers, we teach them to make use of 
fiction without perverting it to theirprejudice. JVhat 
philosopher was ever hurt by reading the novels 
of Crebillon, or seeing the comedies of Moliere ? 
Vou understand me, then, Monsieur de G., I A 
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is true, think that polite literature (as it is 
termed,) is prejudicial to the superficial, but for 
that reason, I would not do away with the litera- 
ture, I would do away with the superficial.'^ 

" I deny,'' said M. D'A , " that this is so 

easy a task — ^you cannot make all men wise.'' 

*' No ;'* replied Vincent, ** but you can all 
ohUdren^ at least to a certain extent. Since you 
cannot deny the prodigious effects of educati(Hi, 
you must allow that they will, at least, give com- 
mnon sense ; for if they cannot do this, they can do 
nothing. Now common sense is all that is neces- 
sary to distinguish what is good and evil, whether 
it be in life or in books : but then your education 
must not be that of public teaching and private 
fooling; you must not counteract the effects of 
common sense by instilling prejudice, or encou- 
raging weakness ; your education may not be car- 
ried to the utmost goal : but as it far as does go you 
must see that the road is clear. Now, for instance, 
with regard to fiction, you must not first, as is 
done in all modern education, admit the disease, 

VOL. I. F 
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and then dose vfith warm water to expel it ; you 
must not put fiction into your ehild^s haqds, and 
not give him a single principle to guide his judg* 
ment respecting it, till his mind has got wedded tQ 
the poison, and too weak, by its long use, to digest 
the antidote. No; first fortify his intellect by 
reason, and you may then please his fancy by 
fiction. Do not excite his imagination with love 
and glory, till you can instruct his judgment as to 
what love and glory are. Teach him, in short, to 
reflect^ before you permit him full indulgence to 

imaffine," 

Here there was a pause. Monsieur D'A 

looked very ill-pleased, and poor Monsieur de 

G thought that somehow or other his romance 

writing was called into question. In order to 
soothe them, I introduced some subject which per- 
mitted a little national flattery ; the conversation 
then turned insensibly on the character of the 
French people. 

" Never," said Vincent, " has there been a 
character more often described — never one less un- 
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derstood. Yoit have been termed superfidal. X 
think, of fUl people, that you least deserve the accu- 
latioii. With regard to the^if, your philosophera, 
vour mathematicians, your men of science, are 
consulted by those of other nalions, as some of their 
profouadest authorities. With regard to the rnany, 
the cliarge is stili more unFoundetf. Compare your 
mob, whether of gentlemen or plebeians, to those of 
Germany, Italy — even England— and I own, in 
gpite of my national prepossessions, that the com- 
parison is infinitely in your favour. The country 
gentleman, the lawyer, &e petit mattre of England, 
are proverbially inane, and ill-informed. With 
you, the classes of society that answer to those 
respective grades, have much information in lite- 
rature, and often not a little in science. In like 
roaoner, your tradesmen, your mechanics, your ser- 
vants, are, beyond all measure, of larger, better cul- 
tivated, and less prejudiced minds than those ranks 
in England. The fact is, that all with you pretend 
to be savans, and this is the chief reason why you 
have been censured as shallow. We see your tine 
F 3 
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gentleman, or your petit bourgeoiSt give himnelf the 
airs of a critic or a philosopher ; and because he ie 
neither a Scaliger, nor a Newton, we forget that 
he is on/y the bourgeois or the petit maitre, and act 
down all your philosophers and critics with the 
_ censure of superficiality, which this shallow indi- 
vidual of a shallow order may justly have deserved. 
We, the English, it is true, do not expose ourselves 
thus : our dandies, our tradesmen, do not vent se- 
cond rate philosophy on the human mind, nor on lea 
beauT arts : but why is this ? Not because they are 
belter informed than their correspondent cyphers in 
France, but because they are much worse; not 
because they can say a great deal more on the sub- 
ject, but because they can say nothing at all," 

" You do lis more than justice," said Monsieur 

D'A , " in this instance : are you disposed to 

do us justice also in another ? It is a favourite pro- 
pensity of your countrymen to accuse us of lieartless- 
ness and want of feeling. Think you that iliis 
accusation is deserved V 

" By no means !" replied Vincent. " The same 
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tause that brought on the erroneous censure w« 
have before mentioned, appears to me alio to 
have created this ; viz. a scm-1 of Palais Royal 
vanity common to all jour nation, which induces 
you to make as much display at the shop window 
OS possible. Vou show ^rreat cordiality, and even 
enthusiasm, to strangers ; you turn your back on 
them — ^you forget theni. ' How heartless !' cry we, 
Not at all ! The English show no cordiality, 
enthusiasm to strangers, it is true: but they 
equally turn their backs on them, and equally 
forget them ! The only respect, therefore, in which 
they differ from you, is the previous kindn^s : now 
if we are to receive strangers, I can really see no 
reason why we are not lo be as civil to them as 
possible ; and so far from imputing the desire to 
please them to a bad lieart, I think it a thousand 
Ijmes more amiable and benevolent than telling 
them, d FAnglaiie, by your morosity and reserve, 
I tiiat you do not care a pin what becomes of them. 
[ If I am only to walk a mile with a man, why 
["ihould I not make that mile as pleasant to him as 



I can ; or why, above all, if I choose to be sulky, 

and tell him to go and be d d, am I to swell 

out my chest, colour with conscious virtue, and 
cry, see what a good heart I have ? 

"Ah, Monsieur D'A , since benevolence is 

inseparable from all morality, it must be clear, 
that there is a benevolence in little things as well as 
in great; and that he who strives to make his fellow 
creatures happy, though only for an instant, is a 
much better man than he who is indifferent to, or, 
(what is worse) despises, it. Nor do I, to say trutb, 
see that kindness to an acquaintance, is at all de- 
structive to sincerity to a friend : on the contrary, 
I have yet to learn, that you are (according to the 
customs of your country) worse friends, worse 
husbands, or worse fathers than we are !"' 

"What!" cried I, "you forget yourself, Vin- 
cent. How can the private virtues be cultivated 
without a coal fire ? Is not domestic affection 
a synonymous term with domestic Jiearth ? and 
where do you find either, except in honest old 
Enghuid V 
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" True,'' replied Vincent ; " and it is certainly 
impossible for a father and his family, to be as fond 
of each other on a bright day on the TuiUerien, <ir 
at Versailles, with music and dancing, and fresh 
air, as they would be in a back parlour, by a smoky 

rth, occupied entirely by le fxm pere, et In 

\ne mere ; while the poor little children sit at 
the other end of the table, whispering and shiver- 
ing, debarred the vent of all natural spirits, for 
fear of making a noise; and strangely uniting the 
idea of the domestic hearth with that of a hob- 
goblin, and the association of dear papa with that 
of a birch rod." 

We all laughed at this reply, and Monsieur 

D'A , rising to depart, saitl, " Well, well, 

mUordf your countrymen are great generahzers 
in philosophy, they reduce human actions to two 
grand touchstones. All hilarity, they consider the 
lign of a shallow mind ; and all kindness, the 
token of a false heart" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Quia sapiens bono 



Confidat fragili. 

Sbneca. 

Grammatki certant et adlrac sab judice lis est. 

Hob. 



When I first went to Paris, I took a Frencb 
master, to perfect me in the Parisian pronunciation. 
This ^^ Haberdasher of Pronouns*' was a person of 
&e name of Margot. He was a tall, solemn mao^ 
with a face of the most imperturbable gravity. He 
would have been inestimable a^ an undertaker. 
His hair was of a pale yellow ; you would have 
thought it had caught a bilious complaint from his 
complexion ; the latter was, indeed, of so sombre a 
saffron, tliat it looked as if ten livers had been 
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forced into a jaundice, in order to supply its colour. 
Hk forehead was high, bald, and very nairow. 
His cheekbones were extremely prominent, and his 
cheeks so thin, that they seemed happier than 
Pyramus and Thisbe, and kissed each other inside 
without any separation or division. His face was 
as sharp and almost as long as an inverted pyramid, 
and wad garnished on either side by a miserable 
haif stari'cd whisker, wluch seemed scarcely able tu 
maintain itself, amid the general symptoms of a 
trophy and decay. This charming countenance 
was supported by a figure so long, so straight, so 
shadowy, that you might have taken it for tht 
foonument in a amsumpt'uyn. 

But the chief characteristic of the man was the 
utter and wonderful gravity I have before spoken 
of. You could no more have coaxed a smile ont of 
his countenance, than you could out of the poker, 
and yet Monsieur Margot was by no means a 
melancholy man. He loved liis joke, and his 
ine, and his dinner, just as much as if he liad 
of a fatter frame ; and it was a fine specimen 
F 3 
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of the practical antithesis, to hear a good story, 
or a jovial expression, leap friskly out of that long, 
curved mouth ; it was at once a. paradox and a 
bathos — it was the mouse coming out of its hole 
Ely Cathedral, 

I said that this gravity was M. Mar; 
most especial characteristic- I forgot : — he had two 
others equally remarkable ; the one was an ardent 
admiration for the chivalrous, the other an ardent 
admiration for himself. Both of these are traits 
common enough in a Frenchman, hut in Mods. 
Margot their excess rendered them uncommon. 
He was a most ultra specimen of le c/ievalier 
amoureiijr — a mixture of Don Quixote and the Due 
de Lauzun. Whenever he spoke of the present 
tense, even en prqfessetir, he always gave a sigh to 
the preterite, and an anecdote of Bayard ; when- 
ever he conjugated a verb, he paused to tell me 
that the favourite one of his female pupils was 
Je t'aime. 

In short, he had tales ofhis own good fortune, and 
of other people's brave exploits, which without much 
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exaggeration were almost as long, and had perhaps 
Bs little substance as himself ; but the former was 
his favourite topic : to hear him, one would have 
imagined that his face, in borrowing the shaipness 
of the needle, had borrowed also its attraction ; — 
and then the prettiness of Mons. Margot's mo- 
desty I 

It is very extraordinary," said he, " very ex- 
trawdinary, for 1 have no time to give myself up 
to those afEalrs ; it b not, Monsieur, aa if I had 
your leisure to employ all the little prelimioary 
jrta of creating la belie passitm. Non, Motmeur, 
I go to church, to the play, to the Tuilleries, for a 
brief relaxation— and — me voild partout accabU 
with my good fortune. 1 am not handsome, 
McHisieur, at least, not very ; it is true, that I have 
expression, a certain air noble, (my first cousin, 
Mon^eur, is the Chevalier de Margot) and above 
all, de Vdme in my physiognomy ; the women love 
soul, Monsieur — something intellectual and spiri- 
tual always attracts them ; yet my success certainly 
is BiDguIar.*' 
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" Bah ! Mon»i-eur," replied I, " with dignity ■ 
expression and soul ! how could the heart of any ^ 
French woman resist youP No, you do yourself V 
injustice. It was said of Ciesar, that he was great i 
n ithout an effort ; much more, then, may Monsieur •• 
Margot be happy without an exertion." 

" Ah, Monsieur !" rejoined the Frenchman^ > 

still looking 

" As weak, aa earnest, and as gravt-ly out 
As sober Lanesbro' daocing with the goul," — 

" ah, Monsieur, there is a depth and truth in 
your remarks, worthy of Montaigne. As it is im--^ 
possible to account for the caprices of worn 
it is impossible for ourselves to analyze the meritj 
they discover in us ; but, Monsieur, hear me- 
the house where I lodge, there is an English Iady*4 
en pension. Eh bien, Monsieur, you guess the rest : 
she has taken a caprice for rae, and this very night \ 
she will admit mc to her apartment- She is very { 
handsome — Ah qiCclle est belle, une JiAie pe^eA 
bouche, une denture Ibhuissante, wn Jiez tout d foA 
grec, in Gne, quite a bouton de roie." 
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I expressed my envy at Monsieur Margol'i 
good fortune, and when he had sufficiently dilated 
upon it, he withdrew. Shortly afterwards Vincent 
entered — " I have a dinner invitaiion for both of 
us to-day," said he ; " you will come ?" 
" Most certainly," replied I ; " but who is the 
I person we are to honour ?" 

' A Madame Laurent," replied Vincent, " one 
f those ladies only found at Paris, who live upon 
knything rather than their income. She keeps a 
o]erable table, haunted with Poles, Russians, 
&ustriaDs, and idle Frenchmen, pcrigrituE geittU 
mienum /wspitiam. As yet, she has not the 
iiappiness to be acquainted with any Englishmen, 
Iftbough she boards one of our countrywomen) and 
(as she is desirous of making her fortune as soon as 
possible) she is very anxious of having that honour. 
She has heard va^t reports of our wealth and wis- 
dom, and flatters herself that we are so many amhu- 
y Indies : in good truth, a French woman thinks 
s never in want of a fortune as long as there 
8 a rich fool in the world. 
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^* ' Stdtitiam patiunter, opes,' 
is her hope ; and 

** ^ Ut tu foriunam sic nos te Celse feremus/ 

is her motto.^* 

" Madame Laurent !" repeated I, " why, surely 
that is the name of Mons. Margof s landlady.^' 

•* 1 hope not,^ cried Vincent, ** for the sake of 
our dinner; he reflects no credit on her good 
cheer — 

** * Who eats fat dinnersy should himself be fat.* '' 

" At all events," said I, ** we can try the good 
lady for once. I am very anxious to see a country- 
woman of ours, probably the very one you speak 
of, whom Mons. Margot eulogizes in glowing 
colours, and who has, moreover, taken a violent 
fancy for my solemn preceptor. What think you 
of that, Vincent P*^ 

" Nothing extraordinary," replied Vincent ; 
" the lady only exclaims with the moralist — 

"'Love, virtue, valour, yea, all human charms. 
Are shrunk and centred in that heap of bones. 
Oh ! there are wondrous beauties in the gravtP *" 
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I made some punning rejoinder, and we sallied 
out to earn an appetite in tlie Tuilleiics for Ma- 
dame Laureates dinner. 

At the hour of half past five we repaired to our 
engagement. Madame Laurent received us with 
the most evident saUsfaction, and introduced us 
forthwith to our countrywoman. She was a pretty, 
fair, shrewd looking person, with an eye and lip 
which, unless it greatly belied her, showed her 
much more inclined, as an amante, to be merry and 

se than honest and true. 

Presently Monsieur Margot made his appear- 
ance. Though very much surprised at seeing nie, 
be did not appear the least jealous of my attentions 
to his inamorata. Indeed, the good gentleman was 
far too much pleased with himself to be susceptible 
of the suspicions common to less fortunate lovers. 
At dinner I sat next to the pretty Englishwoman, 
whose name was Green. 

Monsieur Margot," said I, " has often 
■poken to me of you before I had the happiness of 
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being personaUy oonvinoed how true and une'x- 
aggerated were his sentiments. '^ 

" Oh !" cried Mrs. Green, with an arch laugh, 
*^ you are acquainted with Monsieur Margot, then ?" 

** I have that honour," said I. ** I receive from 
him every morning lessons both in love and lan- 
guages. He is perfect master of both." 

Mrs. Green burst out into one of those peals so 

peculiarly British. 

« 

** Ah le pauvre PrafesseurV' cried she. ** He 
is too absurd T^ 

** He tells me," said I, gravely, " that he is 
quite accdble with his bonnes fortunes — possibly 
he flatters himself that even you are not perfectly 
inaccessible to his addresses.'* 

" Tell me, Mr. Pelham,*' said the fair Mrs. 
Green, *< can you pass by this street about half 
past twelve to-night .^" 

^*I will make a point of doing so,** replied I, 
not a little surprised by the remark. 

•• Do^** aaid she, " and now let us talk of old 
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When we went away I told Vincent of my np- 
pointnient. 

" What I" said he, " eclipse Monsieur Margot ! 
Impossible !" 

" You are right," replied I, " nor is it my 
hope ; there is some trick afloat of which we may 
as well be spectators." 

" De tout mon cwur .'" answered Vincent ; " let 

us go till then to the Duchesse de G ." I 

asseoted, and we drove to the Riie de — 

The Duchesse de G was a fine relict of 

the cmcien r^me — tall and stately, with her own 
I grey hwr cr^, and surmounted by a high cap of 
de most dazzling blonde. She had been one of 
the earliest emigrants, and had stayed for many 
months with my mother, whom she pi'ofessed to 
rank among her dearest friends. The duchesse 
possessed to perfection that singular melange of 
■Mtentation «nd ignorance which was so peculiar 
Fto the ante-revolutionists. She would talk of the 
last tragedy with the emphatic tone of a connois- 
seur, in the same breath that she would ask, with 
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Marie AutoinetCe, why the poor people were so 
clamourous for bread when they might buy such 
nice cakes for two-pence a-ptece ? " To give you 
an idea of the Irish," said she one day to an inqui- 
sitive marquess, " know that they prefer jiotatoes to 
mutton !" 

Her soirees were among the most agreeable at 
Paris — she imited all the rank and talent to be 
found in the ultra party, for she professed tobeqiiite 
a female Maecenas ; mid whether it was a mathe- 
matician or a romance- writer, a naturalist or a 
poet, she held open house for all, and conversed 
with each with equal fluency and self-satisfaction. 

Anew play had just been acted, and the conver- 
aatioD, after a few preliminary /toveritt^s, scttk-d 
upon it. 

" Vou see," said the duchesse, " that we have 
actors, you authors ; of what avail is it that you 
boast of a Shakspcare, since your Lisetmi^ great as 
he is, cannot be compared with our Talma ?" 

*' And yet," said I, preserving my gravity with 
a pertinacity, which nearly made Vincent aod the 
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rest of our compalrioCs assembled lose their's, 
" Madame must allow, that there is a striking 
resemblance in their persons, and the sublimity of 
their acting?" 

" Pour fa, J'en coninen," replied this ' critique 
de VEcole des Fentmes.'' " MaU cependant Lise- 
ton n'a paa la Nature ! Vdme ! le g-randtur de 
Talma r 

*' And will you then allow us no actors of me- 
rit?" asked Vincent. 

- " Mail oui ! — dans le genre comique, par ex- 
amj^, voire buffo Kean met dix Jms plus d' esprit 
et de droSeric dans ses roles que La Porte." 

Tlie impartial and profound judgment of Ma- 
le admits of no further discussion on this point," 
said I. " What does she think of the present 
state of our dramatic literature f' 

" Why," replied Madame, " you have many 
great poets, but when they write for the stage they 
lose thcmgelvea entirely ; your Valter Scute's play 
of Robe Roi is very inferior to his novel of the 
tame name." 
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*' It is a great pity," said I, " that Byron did 
not turn his Childe Harold inlo a tragedy — ^it has 
so much energy — action — variety /" 

" Very true," said Madame, with a sigh ; ■" but 
the tragedy is, after all, only suited to our nation — 
we alone carry it to perfection.'" 

" Yet,'' said I, Goldoni wrote a few fine trage- 
dies T 

*' Ell Men .'" said IVf adame, " one rose does not 
constitute a garden !" 

And satisfied with this remark, la femme sa- 
vante turned to a celebrated traveller to discuss 
with him the chance of discovering the North Pole 

There were one or two clever Englishmen pre- 
sent ; Vincent and I joined them. 

" Have you met the Persian prince yet .'"' 
said Sir George Lynton to me ; " he is a man of 
much talent, and great desire of knowledge. He 
intends to publish his observations on Paris, and I 
suppose we shall have an admirable supplement to 
Montesquieu's Lettres Persannes .'" 

" I wish we had," said Vincent : " there a 
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better satires on a civilized country than the ob- 
servations of viators leas polished ; singularly 
enough, this with savage states is just the reverse : 
the European traveller, in describing the manners 



of the American barbarian, instead \ 



conveying 



ridicule upon the visited, points the sarcasm on the 
vUitor ; and Tacitus could not have thought of a 
Jiuer or nobler satire on the Roman luxuries than 
by bis treatise on the German simplicity." 

" What," said Monsieur D'E (an intelli- 
gent ci-devant emigre), " what political writer is 
^umero^ esteemed as your best ?" 
^ft " It is difficult to say," replied Vincent, " since 
^Bnth so many parties wc have many idoh ; but I 
^^^ink I might venture to name Bolingbroke as 
* among the most popular. Perhaps, indeed, it 
would be difficult to select a name more frequently 
quoted and discussed than bis ; yet I will boldly 
rer that bis political works are the least valuable 
t of his remains ; and though they contain many 
&y sentiments and many beautiful, yet scattered 
taths, they were written when legislation, most 
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debated, was least understood, and ought to be ad- 
mired rather as excellent for the day than esti- 
mable in themselves. The life of Bolingbroke would 

convey a jiistcr moral than all his writings: and 
the author who gives us a full and impartial me- 
moir of that extraordinary man, will have afforded 
both to the philosophical and political literature of 
England one of its greatest desideratums." 

" It seems to me," said Monsieur D'E , 

"that your national literature is peculiarly deficient 
in biography — am I right in my opinion ?" 

" Indubitably !" said Vincent ; " we have not a 
single work that can be considered a model in bio- 
graphy, (excepting, perhaps, Middleton's Life of 
Cicero,) The immediate reason, probably, is the very 
little appetite there is in England for works of that 
description ; and this brings on a remark I have 
crften made in distinguishing your philosophy from 
ours. It seems to me that you who excel so 
admirably in biography, memoirs, comedy, satiri- 
cal observation on pccuhar classes, and pointed 
aphorisms, are fonder of considering man in hia 
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relation to society and the active commerce of the 
world, than in the more abstracted and metaphy- 
sical operations of the mind. Our writers, on the 
contrary, love to indulge rather in abstruse specu- 
lations on their species — to regard man in an ab- 
stract and isolated point of view, and to see him 
(Ain(' aloue in his cliamber, while you prefer 
leholding him act with the multitude in the 
torld." 

" It must be allowed," said Monsieur D'E 1, 

P that if this be true, our philosophy is the most 

seful, though yours may be the most profound." 

I Viucenl did not reply. 

■' Yet," said Sir George Lynton, " there will 

! a disadvantage attending your writings of this 

Bcription, which, by diminishing their general 

mlicability, diminish their general wdViiy, Works 

which treat upon man in his relation to society, can 

only be strictly applicable so long as that relation 

_W society treated upon continues. For instance, 

e play which satiiizes a particular class, however 

its reflectiona and accurate its knowledge 
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upon the subject satirized, must necessarily be ob- 
solete when the class itself bas become so. The 
political pamplilet, admirable for one state, may be 
absurd in another ; the novel which exactly de- 
lineates the present age may seem strange and uii 
familiar to the next; and thus works which treat of 
men relatively, and not man in «e,must often conJine 
their popularity to the age and even the country 
in which they were written. While on the other 
hand, the work which tre.its of man hiraself, which 
seizes, discovers, analyzes the human mind, as 
it is, whether in the ancient or the modem, the 
savage or the European, must evidently be ap- 
plicable, and consequently useful, to all times and 
all nations. He who discovers the circulation of 
the blood, or the origin of ideas, must be a philo- 
sopher to every people who have veins or ideas ; but 
he who even most successfully delineates the man- 
ners of one country, or the actions of one indivi- 
dual, is only the philosopher of a single country, 

or a single age. If, Monsieur D 1, you will 

condescend to consider this, you will see perhaps 
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that the philosophy which treats of man in his re« 
latkms is nd so useful, because neither so perma- 
oeot nor so invariable, as that which treats of man 
in himself.*^ 

I was now somewhat weary of this conversation, 
and though it was not yet twelve, I seized upon 
mj appointment as an excuse to depart — ^accord- 
ingly I rose for that purpose. '^ I suppose,'* said 
I to Vincent, '^ that you will not leave your dis- 
cusnon.*' 

^ Pardon me," said he, ^^ amusement is quite as 
profitable to a man of sense as metaphysics. 
Allons.'' 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



I was in this terrible sitaatton when the basket stopt. 

Oriental Talei.—BUtory (if the Eatlcet. 



Wk took our way to the street in which Ma- 
dame Laurent resided. Meanwhile suffer me to 
get rid of myself^ and to introduce you, dear reader, 
to my friend, Monsieur Margot, the whole of whose 
adventures were subsequently detailed to me by 
the garrulous Mrs. Green. 

At the hour appointed he knocked at the door 
of my fair countrywoman, and was carefully ad- 
mitted. He was attired in a dressing gown of 
sea-green silk, in which his long, lean, hungry 
body, looked more like a river pike than any thing 
human. 
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'Madame," said he, with a solemn air, "I 

P return you my best thanks for the honour you 

have done me — behold me at your feet !" and so 

saying the lean lover gravely knelt down on one 

knee. 

" Rise, Sir," said Mrs. Green, " I confess that 
you have won my heart ; but that is not all —you 
have yet to show that you are worthy of the opinion 
I have formed of you. It is not. Monsieur Mar- 
got, your person that hns won me — no ! it is your 
cluvalrous and nobie sentiments — prove that these 
are genuine, and you may command all from my 
admiration." 

" In what manner shall I prove it, Madame," 
Mid Monsieur Margot, rising, and gracefully 
drawing his aea-green gown more closely round 
him. 

" ^y your courage, your devotion, and your 

gallantry ! I ask but one proof— you can give it 

me on the spot. You remember. Monsieur, that, 

in the days of romance, a lady threw her glove 

I upon the stage on which a lion was exhibited, and 

G 2 
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told her lover to pick it up. Monsieur Margot, 
the trial to which I shall put you is less severe. 
Look, (and Mrs. Green threw open tlie window) — 
look, I throw my glove out into the street— de- 
scend for it" 

" Your commands are my law," said the roman- 
tic Margot " I will go forthwith," and so saying, 
he went to the door. 

" Hold, Sir!" said the lady, " it is not by that 
simple raaouer that you are to descend — you must 
go the same way as my glove, out of the windoxo !" 

" Out of the window, Madame !" said Monsieur 
Margot, with astonished solemnity ; " that is im- 
possible, because this apartment is three stories 
high, and consequently I ehall be dashed to 
pieces " 

" By no means," answered the dame ; " in that 
comer of the room there is a basket, to which 
(already foreseeing your determination) I have 
affixed a rope ; by that basket you shall descend. 
See, Monsieur, what expedients a provident love 
CAD suggest' 
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" H— < — m !" said, very slowly, Monueur Mar- 
got, by no meaDS liking the airy voyage imposed 
upon bini ; " but the rope may break, or your 
hand may suffer it to slip." 

" Feel the rope," cried the lady, " to satisfy 
you as to your first doubt ; and, as to the second, 
can you— can you imagine tltat my affections would 
not make me twice as careful of your person as of 
my own. Fie I ungrateful Monsieur Margot '. 
6e!" 

The melancholy chevalier cast a rueful look at 
the basket. " Madame," said be, " I own that I 
am very averse to tbn plan you propose : suffer me 
to go down stairs in the ordinary way ; your glove 
can be as easily picked up whether your adorer 
goes out of the door or the window. It is only, 
Madame, when ordinary means fail that we should 
have recourse to the extraordinary." 

" Begone, Sir !" exclaimed Mrs. Green ; " be-- 
gone ! I novr perceive that your chivalry was only 
a pretence. Fool that I was to love you aa I have 
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done — fool that I was to imagine a hero where I 

now find a ^ 

** Pause, Madame, I will obey you — my heart 
is firm—see that the rope is " 
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Gallant Monsieur Margot!*' cried the lady; 
and going to her dressing-room, she called her 
woman to her assistance. The rope was of the 
most unquestionable thickness, the basket of the 
most capacious dimensions. The former was fas- 
tened to a strong hook — and the latter lowered. 

** I go, Madame,^* said Monsieur Margot, feel- 
ing the rope ; ^^ but it really is a most dangerous 
exploit.** 

** Go, Monsieur ! and the God of St. Louis 
befriend you !'* 

^' Stop !" said Monsieur Margot, ** let me fetch 
my coat ; the night is cold, and my dressing-gown 
thin.'' 

* "Nay, nay, my Chevalier,** returned the dame, 
" I love you in that gown : it gives you an air of 
grace and dignity, quite enchanting.*' 
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^^ It will give me my death of cold, Madame !"* 
said Monsieur Margot, earnestly. 

*< Bah !*" said the Englishwoman : ** what knight 
ever feared cold ? Besides, you mistake ; the night 
is warm, and you look so handsome in your gown.^ 

^^ Do I !" said the vain Monsieur M argot, with 
an iron expression of satisfaction ; ** if that is the 
case, I will mind it less ; but may I return by the 
doorr 

** Yes," replied the lady ; *^ you see that I do 
not require too much from your devotion — 
enter.'* 

*' Behold me !'* said the French master, insert- 
ing his body into the basket, which immediately 
began to descend. 

The hour and the police of course made the 
street empty ; the lady's handkerchief waved in 
token of encouragement and triumph. When the 
basket was within five yards of the ground, Mrs. 
Greene cried to her lover, who had hitherto been 
elevating his serious countenance towards her, in 
3ober, yet gallant sadness— 
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" Look, look, Monsieur — straight before 
you." 

The lover turned round, as rapidly as his habits 
would allow him, and at that instant the window 
was shut, the tight extinguished, and the basket 
arrested. There stood Monsieur Margot, upright 
in the basket, and there stopped the basket, mo- 
tionless in the air. 

What were the exact reflections of Monsieur 
Margot, in that position, I cannot pretend to deter- 
mine, because he never favoured me with them ; 
but about an hour afterwards, Vincent and I (who 
had been delayed on the road) strolling up the 
street, according to our appcuntment, perceived, by 
the dim lamp^:, some opake body leaning against 
the wall of Madame Laurent's house, nt aboi 
the distance of fifteen feet from the ground. 
We hastened our steps towards it ; i 
sured and serious voice, which I well knew, 
costed us — 

" For God's sake, gentlemen, procure mc assis- 
tance J I am the victim of a perfidious woman^ 
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and expect every moment to be precipitateil lo 
the earth." 

" Good Heavens !" said I, " surely it is Monsieur 
Margot, whom I hear. What are you doing there?" 

" Shivering with cold," answered Monsieur 
Margot, in a tone tremulously slow. 

■' But what are you in ? for I can see nothinjt 
I but a dark substance." 

* I am in a basket,'' replied Monsieur Margot, 
i "and I shotdd be very much obliged to you t" 
I let me out of it." 

* Well — indeed,'' said Vincent, (for /was too 
I much engaged in laughing to give a ready reply,) 

*' your chateau- Margot has but a cool cellar. But 
there are some things in the world, easier said than 
done. How are we to remove you to a more desira- 
ble place." 

" Ah," returned Monsieur Margot, " hoia, in- 
deed i There is to be sure a ladder in the porter's 
lodge long enough to deliver me ; but then, think 
I of the gibes and jeers of the porter — it will get 
[ wind — I shall be ridiculed, gentlemen — I shall be 
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ridiculed — and what is worse, I shall lose my 
pupils." 

" My good friend,'* said I, ^^ you had better 
lose your pupils than your life ; and the day-light 
will soon come, and then, instead of being ridiculed 
by the porter, you will be ridiculed by the whole 
street !" 

Monsieur Margot groaned. " Go, then, my 
friend," said he, " procure the ladder ! Oh, those 
she devils ! — what could make me such a fool l^ 

While Monsieur Margot was venting his spleen 
in a scarcely articulate mutter, we repaired to 
the lodge —knocked up the porter, communicated 
the accident^ and procured the ladder, However, 
an observant eye had been kept upon our proceed- 
ings, and the window above was re-opened, though 
so silently that I only perceived the action. The 
porter, a jolly, bluff, hearty-looking fellow, stood 
grinning below with a lanthorn, while we set the 
ladder (which only just reached the basket) against 
the wall. 

The chevalier looked wistfully forth, and then, 
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by the light of ihe laothom, we had a fair view of 
his ridiculous figure — his teeth chattered woefully, 
and the united cold without and anxiety withiu) 
threw a double sadness and solemnity upon his 
withered countenance ; the night was very windy, 
and every instant a rapid current seized the uiii 
happy sea-green vesture, whirled it in the air, and 
threw it, as if in scorn, over the very face of the 
unhappy professor. The constant recurrence of this 
(portive irreverence of the gales- — the high ades of 
the basket, and the trembling agitation of the in- 
mate, never too agile, rendered it it work of some 
lime for Monsieur Margot to transfer himself from 
the basket Co the ladder; at length, lie had fairly 
got out one thin, shivering leg. 

" Tbank God!" said the pious professor^ when 
at that instant the thanksgiving was checked, and, 
to Monsieur Margot's inexpressible astonishment 
and dismay, the basket rose five feet from the lad- 
der, leaving its tenant with one leg dangling out, 
like a flag from a balloon. 

The ascent was too rapid to allow Monsieur 
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Margot even time for an exclamaUon, 
not tilt he had had suHicient leisure in his present 
elevation to perceive ail its conseiiuences, that 
he found words to say, with the most earnest tone 
of thoughtful lamentation, *' One could not have 
foreseen this ! — it is really extremely distressing — 
would to God that I could get my leg in, or my 
body out !" 

While we were yet too convulsed with lai 
ter to make any comment upon the unlooked-for 
ascent of the luminous Monsieur Margot, the bas- 
ket descended with such force as to dash the lan- 
thora out of the hand of the porter, and to bring 
the professor so precipitously to the ground, that 
all the bones in his skin rattled audibly ! 

"My God!" said he, "lam done for! — be 
witness how inhumanly I have been murdered." 

We pulled him out of the basket, and carried 
him between us into the porter's lodge ; but the 
woes of Monsieur Margot were not yet at their 
termination. The room was crowded. There was 
Madame Laurent, — there was the German count, 
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wbom the professor was teaching French ; — there 
I vas the French viscount, whom he was teaching 
German ; — there were all his fellow-lodgers — the 
ladies whom he had boasted q/^—the men he had 
boasted to — Don Juan, in the infernal regions, could 
not have met with a more unwelcome set of old 
acquaintance than Monsieur Margot had the hap- 
piness of opening his bewildered eyes upon in the 
porter's lodge. 

•What!" cried they all, "Monsieur Margot, 

s that you who have been frightening us so ? We 

diought the house was attacked ; the Russian 

ineral is at this very moment loading his pistols ; 

lliicliy for you that you did not choose to stay 

l-longer in that situation. Pray, Monsieur, what 

I eould induce you to exhibit yourself so, in your 

I dressing-gown too, and the night so cold? An't 

[you ashamed of yourself ?" 

All this, and infinitely more, was levelled agfunst 
I the miserable professor, who stood shivering with 
I cold and fright, and turning his eyes first upon 
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one, and then on another, as the exclamations cir- 
Qulated round the room. 

** I do assure you," at length he began. 

** No, no," cried one, " it is of no use explain- 
ing now !" 

" Mais^ Messieurs^^^ querulously recommenced 
the unhappy Margot. 

^^ Hold your tongue," exclaimed Madame Lau-r 
rent, ^' you have been disgracing my house. '^ 

** MaiSy Madame^ Scoutez-moi — " 

" No, no,'' cried the German, " we saw you — i 
we saw you.*" 

** Mais^ Monsieur Le Comte — '^ 

*^ Fie, fie,*' cried the Frenchman, 

^^ Maisy Monsieur Le Vicomte — ^* 

At this every mouth was opened, and the pa- 
tience of Monsieur Margot being by this time ex- 
hausted, he flew into a violent rage — his tormen- 
tors pretended an equal indignation, and at length 
he fought his way out of the room, as fast as his 
shattered bones would allow him^ followed by the 
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whole body, screaming, and shouting, and scolding, 
and laughing after him. 

The next morning passed without my usual 
lesson from Monsieur Margot ; that was natural 
enough; but when the next day, and the next, 
rolled on, and brought neither Monsieur Margot 
nor his excuse, I began to be uneasy for the poor 
man. Accordingly I sent to Madame Lauren fs 
to inquire after him: judge of my surprise at 
hearing he had, early the day after his adventure, 
left his lodgings with his small possession of books 
and clothes, leaving only a note to Madame Lau- 
rent, enclosing the amount of his debt to her, and 
that none had since seen or heard of him. 

From that day to this I have never once beheld 
him. The poor professor lost even the little money 
due to him for his lessons — so true is it, that in a 
man of Monsieur Margot's temper, even interest is 
a subordinate passion to vanity. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



It is good to be merry and wise, 
It's good to be bonest and true ; 

It is good to be off with the old love 
Before you be on with the new. 

Song. 



One morning, when I was riding to the Bois de 
Bovhgne^ (the celebrated place of assignation), in 
order to meet Madame d'Anville, I saw a lady on 
horseback, in the most imminent danger of being 
thrown. Her horse had taken fright at an EngHsh 
tandem, or its driver^ and was plunging violently ; 
the lady was evidently much frightened, and 
lost her presence of mind more and more every 
moment. A man who was with her, and who 
could scarcely manage his own horse, appeared to 
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be exceedingly desirous, bul perfectly unable, to 
assist her; and a great number of people were 
looking on, doing nothing, and saying " Good God, 
how dangerous !" 

I have always had a great horror of being a 
hero in scenes, and a still greater antipathy to 
"females in distress.''' However, so great is the 
effect of sympathy upon the most hardened of us, 
that I stopped for a few moments, first to look on, 
and secondly to assist. Just when a moment's 
delay might have been dangerous, I threw myself 
off my horse, seized her's with one hand, by the 
rein she no longer Imd ihe strength to hold, and 
assisted her with the other to dismount. When all 
the peril was over. Monsieur, her companion, 
managed also to find his legs ; and I did not, I 
confess, wonder at his previous delay, when I 
discovered that the lady in danger had been bis 
wife. He gave me a profusion of thanks, and she 
made them more than complimentary by the 
glance which accompanied them. Their carriage 
vas in attendance at a short distance behind. 
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The husband went for it— I remained with the 
lady. 

" Mr. Pelham," she said, ** I have heard much 
of you from my friend Madame D'Anville, and 
have long been anxious for your acquaintance. I 
did not think I should commence it with so great 
an obligation.'' 

Flattered by being already known by name, and 
a subject of previous interest, you may be sure 
that I tried every method to improve the oppor- 
tunity I had gained ; and when I handed my new 
acquaintance into her carriage, my pressure of her 
hand was somewhat more than slightly returned. 

*' Shall you be at the English ambassador's 
to-night ?^ said the lady, as they were about to shut 
the door of the carriage. 

" Certainly, if you are to be there," was my 
answer. 

*^ We shall meet then," said Madame, and her 
look said more. 

I rode into the Bois ; and giving my horse to 
my servant, as I came near Passy^ where I was to 
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meet Madame D'Anville, I proceeded thither on 
foot. I was just in Bight of the spot, and indeed 
of my inamorata, when two men pa.ssed, talking 
very earnestly ; they did not remark me, but 
what individual could ever escape mi/ notice? 
The one was Thornton; the other— who could lie 
be ? Where had I seen that pale, but more than 
beautiful countenance before ? I looked again. 
I was satisfied that I was mistaken in my first 
thought; the hair was of a completely different 
colour. " No, no," emd I, " it is not he ; yet how 
like." 

I was dhtrait and absent during the whole 
time I was with Madame D'Anville. The face of 
Thornton's companion haunted me like a dream ; 
and, to say the truth, there were also moments 
when the recollection of my new engagement for 
the evening made me tired with that which I was 
enjoying the troublesome honour of keeping. 

Madame D'Anville was not slow in perceiving 
the coldness of my behaviour. Though a French- 
she was rather gneved than resentful. 
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" You are growing tired of me, my friend," she 
said : " and wlien I consider your youth and 
temptations, I cannot be surprised at it — yet, I 
own, that this thought gives me much greater pain 
than I could have supposed." 

" Bah ! ma beUe^amie," cried I, " you deceive 
yourself — I adore you — I shall always adore you ; 
but its getting vcTy late." 

Madame D'Anville sighed, and we parted. She 
is not half so pretty or agreeable as she was, 
thought I, as 1 mounted ray horse, and remembered 
my appointment at the ambassador's. 

I took unusual pains with my appearance that 
evening, and drove to the ambassador's hotel in 
the Rue Faubourg St. Honor&, full half an hour 
earlier than I had ever done before. I had been 
some time in the rooms without discovering my 

heroine of the morning. The Duchess of H n 

passed by. 

''What a wonderfully beautiful woman," smd 
Mr. Howard de Howard (the spectral secrets 
of legation) to Mr. Aberton, 
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*'Ay," answered Aberton, "but to my taste, 
the Duchesse de Ferplgaan is quite equal to her — 
dojou know her?" 

"No — ^yes !" said Mr. Howard de Howard; 
" that is, not exactly — not well," an Englishman 
never owns that he does not know a duchess. 

" Hem !" swd Mr, Aberton, thrusting his large 

hand through his lank light hair. " Hem — could 

I one do anything, do you think, in that quarter ?" 

^k " I should think one might, with a tolerable 

^PpersoD !" answered the spectral secretary, looking 

down at a pair of most shadowy supporters. 

•* Pray," said Aberton, " what do you think of 
Miss — ? they say slie is an heiress." 

"Think of herl" said the secretary, who was 
as poor as he was thin, '* why, I have thought of 
her!" 

" They say, that fool, Pelham, makes up to her." 
(Little did Mr. Aberton imagine, when he made 
tiiis remark, that I was close behind him.) 

" I should not imagine that was true," said the 
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secretary ; ^* be is so occuped with Madame 
D^AnviUe." j 

" Pooh !" said Aberton, dictatorially, ** she never 
had any thing to say to him." 

^* Why are you so sure ?" said Mr. Howard de 
Howard. 

" Why f because he never showed any notes 
from her, or ever even said he had a liaison with 
her himself!" 

<^ Ah ! that is quite enough !'^ said the secretary. 
^^ But, is not that the Duchesse de Perpignan ?*' 

Mr. Aberton turned, and so did I — our eyes 
met — ^his fell — well they might, after his courteous 
epithet to my name ; however, I had far too good 
an opinion of myself to care one straw about his ; 
besides, at that moment, I was wholly lost in my 
surprise and pleasure, in finding that this Duchesse 
de Perpignan was no other than my acquaintance 
of the morning. She caught my gaze and smiled 
as she bowed. " Now," thought I, as I approached 
ber, " let us see if we cannot eclipse Mr. Aberton.'* 
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All love-making is just the same, and therefore, 
I shall spare the reader my conversation that even- 
ing. When he recollects that it was Henry 
Pelham who was the gallant, I am persuaded that 
he will be pretty certain as to the success. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Alea sequa yorax ipecles eertiuima fuxti 

Non contonta bonii, animum quoqae peifida mergit ;— 

Furca) farax-«>lnfainia, lnen,fario8a, ruioa. 



I DINED the next day at the Fr^res Provengaux ; 
an excellent restaurateur's, by-the-by, where one 
gets irreproachable gihier, and meets no En- 
glish. After dinner, I strolled into the various 
gambb'ng houses, with which the Palais Royal 
abounds. 

In one of these, the crowd and heat were so 
great, that I should immediately have retired if I 
had not been struck with the extreme and intense 
expression of interest in the countenance of one of the 
spectators at the rouge et noir table. He was a man 
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about forty years of age ; his complexion was dark 
and sallow; the features prominonl, and what are 
generally called handsome ; hut there was a certain 
sinister expression in his eyes and moulh, which 
rendered the effect of bis physiognomy rather dis- 
agreeable than prepossessing. At a small distance 
Jrom him, and playing, with an air which, in its 
carelessness and nonchalance, formed a remarkable 
coDtrast to the painful anxiety of the man I have 
just described, sate Mr. Thornton. 

At first sight, these two appeared to be the only 

Englishmen pre.sent besides myself; I was more 

struck by seeing the former in that scene, than 

I was at meeting Thornton there ; for there was 

mething distingue in the mien of the stranger, 

prbicb suited far worse with the .appearance of the 

», than tbe bourgeois air and dress of my 

ievimt second. 

■' What ! another Englishman ?" thought I, as I 
turned round and perceived a thick rough great 
coat, which could possibly belong to no continental 
sboulders. The wearer was standing directly 
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oppo^te the seat of the swarthy stranger ; his bat 
was slouched over his face ; I moved in order to 
get a clearer view of his countenance. It was the 
same person I had seen with Thornton that morn- 
ing. Never to this moment have I forgotten the 
stem and ferocious expression with which he was 
gazitig upon the keen and agitated features of the 
gambler opposite. In the eye and lip there was 
neither pleasure, hatred, nor scorn, in th^r simple 
and unalloyed elements; but each seemed blent 
and mingled into one deadly concentration of evil 
passions. 

This man neither played, nor spoke, nor 
moved. He appeared utterly insensible of every 
feeling in common with those around. There he 
stood, wrapt in his own dark and inscrutable 
thoughts, never, for one instant, taking his looks 
from the varying countenance which did not <>b^ 
serve their gaze, nor altering the withering cha* 
racter of their almost demoniacal expression. I 
could not tear myself from the spot. I felt chained 
by some mysterious and undefinable interest ; my 
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allention was Srst diverted into a new cbaunel, by 
a loud exclamation from the dark visaged gambler 
at the table ; it was the ftrst he had uttered, not- 
withstanding his anxiety ; and, from the de^ 
thrilling tone in which it was expressed, it con- 
Tejed a keen sympathy with the overcharged feel- 
ings which it burst from. 

With a trembling hand, lie took from an old 
purse, the few Napoleons that were still left there. 
He set them all at one hazard, on the rouge. He 
httng over the table with a dro]>ping lip ; his hands 
were tightly clasped in each other; his nerves 
seemed strained into the last agony of excitation. I 
-ventured to raise my eyes upon tlie gaze, which 
I felt must still be upon the gambler— there it 
was fixed, and stern as before ; but it now con- 
veyed a deeper expression of joy than of the other 
passions which were there met. Yet a joy so ma- 
lignant and fiendish, that no look of mere anger 
or hatred could have so chilled my heart. I drop- 
ped my eyes. I redoubled my attention to the 
cards — the last two were to be turned up. A mo- 
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ment more ! — ^the fortune was to the noir. The 
stranger had lost ! He did not utter a angle word. 
He looked with a vacant eye on the long mace, 
with which the marker had swept away his last 
hopes, with his last coin, and then, rising, left the 
room, and disappeared. 

The other Englishman was not long in follow- 
ing him. He uttered a short, low, laugh, unolv 
served, perhaps, by any one but myself; and, 
pushing through the atmosphere of sacris and 
miUe tofmerres, which filled that pandaemomom, 
strode quickly to the door. — I felt as if a load had 
been taken from my bosom, when he was gone. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Reddere penoniB scit convenientia caique. 

HoA. Abb pobt. 



I WAS loitering over my breakfast the next . 
aondng, and thinking of the last night's scene, 
when Lord Vincent was announced. 

'* How fares the gallant Pelham?" said he^as 
be entered the room. 

" Why, to say the truth,'' I replied, " I am 
rather under the influence of blue devils this morn- 
ing, and your visit is Uke a sun-beam in Novem- 
ber." 

*^ A bright thought,'' said Vincent, " and I shall 
make you a very pretty little poet soon ; publish you 
in a neat octavo, and dedicate you to Lady D ^e. 
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Pray have you ever read her plays ; by the bye, 
you know they were only privately printed ?" 

" No," said I, (for m good truth, had his lord- 
ship interrogated me, touching any other literary 
production, I should have esteemed it a part 
of my present character, to return the same 
answer.) 

**No!" repeated Vincent; "permit me to tell 
you, that you must never seem ignorant of any 
work not published. To be recherchi, one must 
always know what other people doQ*t — and then one 
has full liberty to sneer ^t the vidue of what other 
people do know. Renounce the threshold of know- 
ledge. There every new proselyte can meet you. 
Boast of your acquaintance with the sanctum, and 
not one in ten thousand can dispute it with 

you. Have you read Monsieur de C 's 

pamphlet ?" 

" Really," said I, " I have been so busy/' 
" Ahj mon ami r cried Vincent : '* the greatest 
sign of an idle man is to complain of being busy. 
But you have had a loss: the pamphlet is good; 
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^— , by the way, has an extraordinaryj thoU] 
not an e^tpanded mind; it is like a citizen's garden 
near Loodoo: a pretty parterre here, andaChinese 
pagoda there ; an oak tree in one corner, and a 
mushroom bed in the other. You may traverse 
the whole in a stride ; it is the four quarters of the 
globe in a mole-hill, Yet every thing is good in 
its kind ; and is neither without elegance nor design 
in its arrangement." 

" What do you think," said I, " of the Baron 
de -■, the minister of ."' 

" Of him !" replied Vincent — 

" ' His soul 
Still dU at squat, aod pcepi not from ita hole.' 

it is dark and bewildered — full of dim viaions of 
the antient rigime ; — it is a bat hovering about the 
chambers of an old ruin. — Poor, antique little soul ! 
but I will say nothing more about it — 

' Pot nlio would be satirical 
Upon a thing ao very Bmall' 



as the soul of the Baron de- 
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Finding Lord Vincent so disposed to the biting 
mood, I immediately directed his rabies towards 
Mr. Aberton, for whom 1 had a most inexpressible 
contempt. 

" Aberton," said Vincent, in answer to my 
asking if he knew that almablc attache—" Yes* 
a sort of man who, speaking of the English lega- 
tion, says vif — who sticks his best cards c 
chimney piece, and writes himself biMets-d 
from duchesses. A duodecimo of ' precious coi 
ceits,' bound in calf-skin— I know the man ^ 
does he not dress decently, Felham ?" 

" His clothes are well made," said ; I " but n 
man can dress well with those hands and feet ?' 

" Ah !" said Vincent, " I should think he i 
to the best tailor, and said, give me a collar lib 
Lord So and So's, who would not dare to have i 
new waistcoat till it had been autboritativelj 
patronized, and who took his fashions, ] 
follies, from the best proficients. Such fellows a 
always too ashamed of themselves not to be proud 
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of their clothes— like the Chinese mariners, they 
bum incense hefore (Ae needle .'" 

" And Mr, Howard de Howard," stud I, laugh- 
ing, " what do you think of him i'' 

" What ! the thin Secretary ?" cried Vincent. 
" He is the mathematical definition of a straight 
line — length without breadth. His inseparable 
friend, Mr, Aberton, was running up the Rue St' 
Honors yesterday in order to catch him." 

" Running!" cried I, " just like common 
people — when were you or I ever seen running ?" 

" True," continued Vincent ; " but when I saw 
htm chasing that meagre apparition, I said 
to Bennington, ' I have found out the real Peter 
Schlemil 1' ' Who ?' (asked his grave lordship, with 
genous ndivete) ' Mr. Aberton,' said I ; ' don't you 
aee him running after Ms shadow ?' But the 
pride of the lean thing is so amusing! He Ja 
fifteenth cousin to the duke, and so his favourite 
exordium is ' Whenever I succeed to the titles of 
my ancestors.' It was but the other day, that he 
heard two or three silly young men discussing 
H 3 
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church and* state, and they hegBtxi by talking 
irreligion-- (Mr. Howard de Howard ia too un* 
substantial not to be spuitually iiieiuied)---{iowever 
he only fidgeted in his chair. They then pro« 
ceeded to be exceedingly disloyal. Mr. Howard 
de Howard fidgeted again ; — they then passed to 
yitiiperations on the aristoeraoy-^-this the atten- 
uated pomposity {magni nominu umbra) could 
brook no longer. He rose up, cast a severe look 
on the abashed youths, and thus addrefised them 
— ^ Gentlemen,* I have sate by in silence, and 
heard my King derided, and my God blasphemed ; 
but now in attacking the aristocracy, I can no 
longer refrain from noticing so obviously inten- 
tional an insult. You have become personal.'' 
But did you know, Pelham, that he is going to 
be married ?" 

** No,'' said I, "I can't say that I thought such 
an event likely. Who is the intended ?" 

" A Miss , a girl with some fortune. * / can 

bring her none,' said he to the father, ' but I can 
make her Mrs. Howard de Howard.* '* 
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" Alas, pour girl !" s^d 1, " I fear that her hap- 
piness will hang upon a slender thread. But 
suppose we change the conversation : first, because 
the subject is so meagre, that we might easily wear 
it oat, and secondly, because such jests may come 
home. I am not very corpulent myself." 

" Bah I" said Vincent, *' but at least you have 
bones and muscles. If you were to pound the 
poor secretary in a mortar, you might take him all 
up in a pinch of snuff." 

" Pray, Vincent," s^d I, after a short pauspj 
" did you ever meet with a Mr. Thornton, at 
Paris ?" 

" Thornton, Thornton," said, Vincent, mu- 
singly ; " what, Tom Thornton ?' 

" I should think, very likely," I replied; "just 
the sort of man who would be Tom Thornton — 
has a broad face, with a colour, and wears a spotted 
neckcloth ; Tom — what could his name be but 
Tom?" 

" Is he about five-and- thirty ?" asked Vincent, 
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** rather short, and with reddbh coloured hair and 
whiskers ?" 

" Precisely,'' said I, " are not all Toms alike ?^ 
"Ah," swd Vincent, " I know him well; he is 
a clever, shrewd, fellow, but a most unmitigated, 
rascal. He is the son of a steward in Lancashire^, 
and received an attorney's education; but being 
a humorous, noisy fellow, he became a great fa- 
vourite with his father's employer; who was a sorl 
of Mecssnas to cudgel players, boxers, and horse 
jockies. At Ihis house, Thornton met many per- 
sons of rank, but of a taste similar to their host's, 
and they, mistaking his vulgar coarseness for 
honesty, and his quaint proverbs for wit, admitted 
him into their society. It was with one of them, 
that I have seen him. I believe of late, that his 
character has been of a very indifferent odour ; and 
whatever has brought him among the English at 
Paris — those white- washed abominations — those 
* innocent blacknesses,' as Charles Lamb calls 
chimney sweepers, it does not argue well for his 
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professional occupation.s. I should tliink, how- 
ever, ibal he manages to live here ; for wherever 
there are Enghsh fools, there are fine pickings for 
an English rogue." 

" Ay," said I, " but are there enough fools here, 
to feed the rogues ?'" 

" Yes, because rogues are like spiders, and eat 
each other, when there is nothing else to catch ; 
and Tom Thornton is safe, as long as the ordinary 
taw of nature lasts, that the greater knave preys 
on the lesser, for there cannot possibly be a greater 
knave than he is. If you have made his acquaint- 
ance, my dear Pelham, I advise you most soberly 
t/^ look to yourself, for if he doth not steal, beg, 
or borrow of you, Mr. Howard de Howard will 
grow fat, and even Mr. Aberton cease to be a fool. 
And now, most noble Pelham, farewell. II est 
plus aisi: tTHre sage pour les autres que de litre 
four soi-mime." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



This it a notable eonple^aod have met 
But for tome secret knayery ! 

The Tanner of TyHtrn. 



I HAD now been several weeks in Paris, and I 
was not altogether dissatisfied with the manner in 
which they had been spent. I had enjoyed myself 
to the utmost, while I had, as much as possible, 
combined profit with pleasure; viz. if I went to 
the opera in the evening, I learned to dance in the 
morning ; if I drove to a soirie at the Duchesse 
de Perpignan*s, it was not till I had fenced an 
hour at the Salon des Assauts d'Armcs ; and if 
I made love to the duchess herself, it was sure to 
be in a position I had been a whole week in ac- 
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quiring from my master of the graces ; iu short, I 
took the greatest pains to complete my education. 
I wish all young men who frequented the Conti- 
nent for that purpose, could say the same. 

One day (about a week after the conversation 
with Vincent, recorded in my last chapter) I was 
walking slowly along one of the paths in the Jardin 
des Plantes, meditating upon the various excel- 
lencies of the Rocher de Cancale and the Ducheese 
de Ferpignan, when I perceived a tall man, with a 
thick, rough coat, of a dark colour (which I recog- 
nized long before I did the face of the wearer) 
emerging from an intersecting path. He stopped 
, for a few moments, and looked round as if expect- 
ing some one. Presently a woman, apparently 
alwut thirty, and meanly dressed, appeared in an 
opposite direction. She approached him; they 
exchanged a few ivords, and then, the woman 
I taking his arm, they struck Into another path, and 
I were soon out of sight. I suppose that tlie reader 
I has already discovered that this man was Thorn- 
L ton's companion in the Bois de Boulogne, and the 
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hero of the Salon de Jeu, in the Palais Royal. 
I could not have supposed that so noble a counte- 
aance, even in its frowns, could ever have wasted 
its smiles upon a mistress of that low station to 
which the woman who haci met him evidently 
belonged. Howtver, we all have our little foibles, 
as the Frenchman said, when he boiled his grand- 
mother's head in a pipkin. 

I myself was, at that time, the sort of persfl 
that is always taken by a pretty face, however 
coarse may be the garments which set it off; and 
although I cannot say that I ever stooped so far as 
to become amorous of a chambermaid, yet I could 
be tolerably lenient to any man under thirty who 
did. As a proof of this gentleness of disposition, 
ten minutes after I had witnessed so unsuitable a 
rencontre, I found myself following a pretty little 
bourgeoise into a small sort of cabaret, which was 
at the time I speak of (and most probably still is) 
in the midst of the gardens. I sat down, and 
called for my favourite drink of lemonade; 
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ber mother, and un beau g-jvs gar^on, probably her 
lover, sat opposite, and began, with all the inefFable 
coquetries of her country, to divide her attention 
between the said gar^on and myself. Poor fellow, 
he seemed to be very little pleased by the Higni- 
£caDt glances exchanged over his right shoulder, 
and, at last, under pretence of screening her from 
the draught of the open window, placed himself 
exactly between us. This, however ingenious, did 
not at all answer his expectations ; for he had not 
■ufficiently taken into consideration, that / also was 
endowed with the power of locomotion ; accord- 
ingly 1 shifted my chair about three feet, and 
entirely defeated the countermarch of the enemy. 

But this flirtation did not last long ; the youth 
and the old woman appeared very much of ths 
same opinion as to its impropriety ; and accord- 
ingly, hke experienced generals, resolved to conquer 
by a retreat; they drank up their orgeat — paid 
for it — placed the wavering regiment in the middle, 
E master of the field, I was not, how- 
ever, of a disposition to break my heart at such an 
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occurrenee, and I remained by the window, drinjc- 
ing my lemonade, and mutteiing to myself, 
" After all, women are a great bore." 

On tlie outside of the cabaret, and just uiKler my 
window, was a bench, which for a certain number 
of sons, one miglit appropriate to the entii-e and 
un participated use of oneself and party. An old 
woman (so at least I suppose by her voice, for I 
did not give myself the trouble of looking, though, 
indeed as to that matter, it might have been the 
shrill treble of Mr. Howard de Howard) had been 
hitherto engrossing this settlement with some 
gallant or other. In Paris, no women are too old 
to get an amamt, either by love or money. la a 
moment of tenderness, this couple paired off, and 
were immediately succeeded by another. The 
first tones of the man's voice, low as they were, 
made me start from my seat. I east one quick 
glance before I resumed it. The new pair were 
the Englishman I had before noted in the gar- 
den, and the female companion who had joined 
him> 
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Two kuidied pamidfl^ joa flt]f r* mutteDBd die 
man ; ** we must have it alL"* 

** But,^ smd the woraaiiy m tke aMe wliMfiHri l 
vowe, *' he say^ that he will neier tamh ■mhii 

The man lau^ied. «< Fool," said he» <« the pas- 
sioDsare not so ea^fy qudled — howauBjdajiisk 
amoe he had this irmittancp from Ei^^jaid?^ 
About three,'' rqfilied the woman. 
And it isabsohitdy the verj last leanant of 
his property ?*' 

" The last." 

^ I am thai to understand, that when this is 
spent there is nothing between him and beggary F" 

<' Nothing," said the woman, with a half sigh. 

The man laughed again, and then rejoined in an 
altered tone, ^ Then, then will this parching thirst 
be quenched at last I teU you, woman, that it is 
many months since I have known a day — night — 
hour, in which my life has been as the life of other 
men. My whole soul has been melted down into 
one burning, burning thought. Feel this hand 
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n-y JOB wamj wdl Hvt — bal whit is tbe fever of 
the fiane Id dHt witloD ?^ 

Hcie the vcice nnk wo law as to be inaudible. 
The BiiM auLmu d «b if en d e aiumiug to sooth 
him; at kagdi she«id — 

** But poor Tjndl — joa wiU boC, surdy , suffer 
him to die of acCiml starraticm ?** 

Tbe man paoaed for a §em moments^ and then 



^ Ni^tanddajylpiay toGodyUponmybended 
knees, only one unvaijiDgy nncfasing prayer, and 
that is — ^ When the last agonies shall be upon that 
man — ^when sidL widi weariness, pun, disease, hun* 
ger, he hes down to die — wh«i the death-gurgle is 
in the throat, and the eye swims beneath the last 

dull film — when remembrance peoples the chamber 
with Hell, and his cowardice would falter forth its 
dastard recantation to Heaven — then — may I be 
there r'' 

There was a long pause, only broken by the 
woman's sobs, which she appeared endeavouring to 
stifle. At last the man rose, and in a tone so soft 
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that it seemed literally like music, addressed her in 
the most endearing terms. She soon yielded to 
thar persuadon, and replied to them with interest. 

'^ Spite of* the stings of my remorse/' she said, 
'^ as long as I lose not you, I will lose life, honour, 
hope, even soul itself ! '* 

They both quitted the spot as she said this. 

O, that woman's love ! how strong is it in its 
weakness ! how beautiful in its guilt ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



At Itmgik thM trtaehcroaa mart wm Uid, 

Poor pdg was eaaght — to town eooTey'd ; 

There told. How enried was hit doom. 

Made eaptiTt in a ladj't room! 

Q4T't Fablbs. 

I WAS sitting alone a morning or two after this 
adventure, when Bedos entering, announced une 
dame. This dame was a fine tall thing, dressed 
out like a print in the Magasin des Modes. She 
sate herself down, threw up her veil, and, after a 
momentary pause, asked me if I liked my apart- 
ment. 

« Very much," said I, somewhat surprised at the 
nature of the interrogatory. 

*^ Perhaps you would wish it altered in some 
way ?" rejoined the lady. 
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"Mm — mitU remerdment V said I — "you are 
very good to be so interested in my accommoda- 
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" Those curtains might be better arranged — that 
sofa replaced with a more elegant one," continued 
my new superintend ant. 

" Really," s^d I, " I am too, too much flat- 
tered. Perhaps you would like to have my rooms 
altogether ; if so, make at least no scruple in say- 
it." 

Oh, no," replied the lady, " I have no objec- 
tion to your staying here." 

" You are too kind," said I, with a low bow. 

There was a pause of some moments — I took 
advantage of it. 

" I think, Madame, I have the honour of speak- 



■ " The mistress of the hotel," said the lady, 

quietly. " I merely called to ask you how 

you did, and hope you were well accommo- 
dated." 
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" Rather lale, considering I have been six weeks 
in the house," thought I, revolving in my mind 
various re|M)rls I had heard of my present visitor's 
disposition to gallantry. However, seeing it was 
all over with me, I resigned myself, with the 
patience of a martyr, to the fate that I foresaw. I 
rose, approached her chair, took her hand (very 
hard and thin it was too), and thanked her with a 
most affectionate squeeze. 

"I have seen much English!" said the lady, 
for the first time speaking in our language. 

"Ah !" said I, giving another squeeze. 

" You are handsome garijon, " renewed the 
lady. 

" I am so," I replied — 

At that moment Bedos eniered, and whispei 
that Madame D'Anville was in the anti-room. 

" Good heavens !" said I, knowing her jealousy 
of disposition, " what is to be done ? Oblige 
me, Madame," seizing the unfortunate mistress of 
the hotel, and opening the door to the back en- 
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trsDce — " There," said I, " you can easily escape. 
Bon jour." 

Harifly had I closed the door, and put the 
key iQ my pocket, before Madame DAn^-ille en- 
lered. 

"Do you generally order your servants to 
keep me waiting in your anti-room ?" said she, 
haughtily. 

" Not generally," I replied, endeavouring to 
make my peace; but all my complaisance was in 
▼ain — she was jealous of my intimacy with tiic 
Duchesse de Ferpignan, and glad of any excuse 
to rent her pique. I am just the sort of man to 
bear, but never to forgive a woman's ill temper, 
Tiz. — it makes no impression on me at the time, 
but leaves a sore recollection of something dis- 
agreeable, which I internally resolve never again 
to experience. Madame D'Anville was going to 
the Luxembourg ; and my only chance of soothing 
her anger was to accompany her. 

Down stairs, therefore, we went, and drove to 

VOL. I. . 1 
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the Luxembourg; I gave Bedos, before my depar- 
ture, various little commissions, and told him he 
need not be at home till the eveuiDg. Long before 
the expiration of an hour Madame D'Anville's ill 
humour had given me an excuse fur affectiag it 
myself Tired tn death of her, and panting for 
release, I took a liigh tone— complained of her ill 
temper, and her want of love — spoke rapidly- 
waited for no reply, and leaving her at the Luxem- 
bourg, prcceeded forthwith to Galignani's, like a 
man just delivered from a strait waistcoat. 

Leave me now, for a few minutes, in the reading- 
room at Galignani's, and return to the mistress of 
the hole), whom I had so unceremoniously thrust 
out of my salon. The passage into which she had 
been put communicated by one door with my 
rooms, and by another with the staircase. Now, 
it had so happened, that Bedos was in the habit 
of locking the latter door, and keeping the key ; 
the other egress, it will be remembered, I myself 
had secured; so (.hat the unfortunate mistress of 
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the hotel was no sooner turned into this passage 
than she found herself in vt sort of dungeon, ten 
feet by five, and surrounded, like Eve in Paradise, 
by a whole creation — not of birds, beasts, ^nd 
fishes, but of hrooms, brushes, unclean linen, and 
a wood-basket. What she was to do in this dilemma 
was utterly inconceivable ; scream, indeed, she 
might, but then the shame and ridicule of being 
discovered in so equivocal a situation, were some- 
what more than our discreet landlady could endure. 
Besides, such an expos& might ha attended with 
a loss the good woman valued more than repui 
tatioQ, viz. lodgers ; for the possessors of the two 
best floors were both Englishwomen of a certain 
rank i and my landlady had heard such accounts 
of our national virtue, that she feared an instan- 
taneous emigration of such inveterate pnjdes, if her 
wreams and situation reached their ears. 

Quietly then, ami soberly, did the good lady sit, 
eyeing the farooma and brushes as they gre^v darker 
jind darker with the approach of the evening, an^ 
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coDsoliffg herself with the ceitointy that her releaie 
must eventually take place. 

Meanwhile, to return tomyEelf— fromwluch dear 
httle person, I very seldom, even in imagination, 
digress — I found Lord Vincent at Galignani's, 
carefully looking over ** Choice Extracts from the 
best English Authors." 

" Ah, my good fellow !" eaid he, " I am de- 
lighted to see you ; I made such a capital quota- 
tion just now : the young Beimingtons were 
drowning a poor devil of a puppy ; the ywingest 
(to whom the mother belonged) looked on with a 
gi'ave earnest face, till the last kick, was over, and 
then burst into tears. ' Why do you cry so ?' said 
I. 'Because it was so cruel in us to drown the 
poor puppy V replied the juvenile Philocunos. 
' Pooh,' said I, ' Quid juvat errores mersd Jam 
puppe fateri.' Was it not good ? — you remember 
it in Clfludian, eh, Pelham ? Think of its being 
thrown away on those Latinless young lubbers ; 
Have you seen any thing of Mr. Thornton 
lately ?" 
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** No," said I, " I've not, but I am determined 
to have that pleasure soon." 

" You will do as you please," said Vincent, 
*' but you will be like the child playing with edged 
tools." 

** I am not a child," said I, " eo the simile is not 
good. He must be the devil himself, or a Scotch- 
man at least, to take me in," 

Vincent shook his head. *' Come and dine with 
me at the Socher," said he ; " we are a party of 
six — choice spirits all." 

" Volontiers ; but we can stroll in the Tuileriea 
first, if you have no other eogagement ?" 

" None," said Vincent, putting his arm in 



As we passed up the Rue de la Palx, we met 
Sir Henry Millington, mounted on a bay horse, as 
stiff as himself, and cantering down the street as if 
he and his steed had been cut out of pasteboard 
together. 

" I wish," said Vincent, (to borrow Luttrel'i 
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quotation^ ^* that' that uMBter- -^f ' j*m would 
* cleanse his bosom of that perikxia -stuff/ I 
should. like to know in wliat re^mtB- of th&t im- 
mense mass now cknterif^ roiiad'^tbe coiteer is 
the real 1x)dy of Sir Henty MiUii^itottii I 
could fancy the poor^stiug little • thing '(shriaking 
i^thiU) like a guilty' cohsci&nee^ '-^Ah, wettjaqrs 
Juvenal, * ''■- ■- /v ^ r ;t.^ 



■ * 



<<* Mors tola fistduf ' '* v « 
QHantuia sint homiaum Mii]pictelrf»!/V ^ , . 
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^^ He has a superb head, though/' I replied. I 
like to allow that other people are handsome now 
and then — it looks generous. 

" Yes," said Vincent, " for a barbery's block : 

but here comes Mrs. C m e, and her beautiful 

daughter — those are people you ought to know, 
if you wish to see human nature a little re* 
lieved from the frivolities which make it in 
society so like a man milliner. Mrs. C . 
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has considerable genius, combined wiih ^reat 
common sense." 

" A rare union,"" said I. 

'* By no means," replied Vincent, " It is a cant 
antithesis in opinion to oppose them to one another ; 
but, so for as mere iKeoretical common sense is 
concerned, I would much sooner apply to a great 
poet or a great orator for advice tm matter of 
business, than any dull plodder who has passed 
his whole life in a counting-house. Common sense 
is only a mod ideation of talent — genius is an exal- 
tation of it; the difference is, therefore, in the 
degree, not nature. But to return to Mrs. C -i ; 
she writes beautiful poetry — almost impromptu ; 
draws excellent caricatures ; possesses a laugh for 
whatever is ridiculous, but never loses a smile for 
k whatever is good. Placed in very peculiar situa- 
* tions, she has passed through each with a grace 
and credit which make her best eulogium. If she 
s one quality higher than intellect, it is het 
1 of heart ; no, wonder, indeed, that she is 
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so really clever — those trees which are the soundest 
at the core produce the finest fruits, and die most 
beautiful blofisoms.'' 

Lord Vincent grows poetical, thought I— -how 
very difierent he really is to that which he affects 
to be in the world : but so it is with every one 
— we are all like the ancient actors : let our 
faces be ever so beautiful^ we must still wear 
a mask. 

After an bourns walk, Vincent suddenly recol- 
lected that he bad a commission of a very import- 
ant nature in the Rue J. J. Rousseau. This was 
— to buy a monkey. ** It is for Wormwood," said 
lie, ^^ who has written me a long letter, describing 
its qualities and qualifications. I suppose he wants 
it for some practical joke — some embodied bitter- 
ness — God forbid I should thwart him in so cha- 
ntable a design !" 

^^ Amen," said I ; and we proceeded together to 
the monkey-fancier. After much deliberation we 
at last decided upon the most hideous animal I 
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ever beheld — it was of a no, I will not attempt 

to describe it — it would be quite impossible I Vin- 
cent was so delighted with our choice thai he in- 
sisted upon carrying it away immediately. 

" Is it quite quiet P" I asked. 

" Commit un oiseau," said the man. 

We called a fiacre — paid for monsieur Jocko, 
and drove to Vincent's apartments ; there we found, 
however, that his valet had gone out and taken the 
key. 

" Hang it," said Vincent, " it does not signify t 
We'll carry le petit monsieur with us to the 
Rocher. 

Accord'mgty we all three once more entered the 
fiacre, and drove to the celebrated restaurateur's 
of the Rue Mont Orgucil. 0, blissful recollections 
of that dinner ! how at this moment you crowd 
upon my delighted remembrance.' Lonely and 
sorrowful as I now sit, digesting with many a 
throe the iron thews of a British beef steak — 
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irably tough — I see the 
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grateful apparitions of EscaMopes de Strnmah aod 
Laitances de Carpg rise in a g«itle yapour before 
my eyes t breathing a sweet and pkasant odour, and 
contrasting the dream-like delicacies of their hue 
and aspect, with the dire and dure realities which 
now weigh so heairily on the r^on below my 
heart ! And thou, moat beautiful of all — thou 
evening star of entremeis^thovk that delightest in 
truffles, and gloriest in a dark cloud of sauces-^ 
exqmsiie JbU'gras! — Have I forgotten thee ? Do 
I not, on the contrary, see thee— smell thee-^tkste 
thee — and almost die with rapture of thy piE^ssbs- 
lion ? What, though the goose, of which thou art 
a part, has, indeed^ been roasted alive by a slow 
fire, in order to increase thy divine proportions— 
yet has not our Almanach — ^the Almanach det 
Gourmands — truly declared that the goose re- 
joiced amid all her tortures — because of the glory 
that awaited her? Did she not, in prophetic 
Vision, behold her enlarged and ennobled,/&i^ dilate 
into pdiis and steam into sautis — the companion 
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of truffles — the glory of dishes — the delight 
treasure — the transport of gourmands ! O, exalted 
amoQg birds — apotheosised goose, did not thy heart 
exult even when thy liver parched and swelled 
frithiQ thee, from that most agonizing death ; and 
didst thou not, like the Indian at the stake, triumph 
in the very torments which alone could render thee 
illustrious ? 

After dinner we grew exceedingly merry. Vin- 
cent punned and quoted ; we laughed and ap- 
plauded ; and our Burgundy went round with an 
alacrity, to which every new joke gave an addi- 
tional impetus. Monsieur Jocko was by no means 
the dullest in the party ; he cracked his nuts with 
as much grace as we did our jests, and grinned and 
. chatted as facetiously as the best of us. After 
floffeewe were all so pleased with one another, that 
we resolved not to separate, and accordingly we 
adjourned to my rooms, Jucko and all, to find 
new revelries and grow brilliant over Cura^oa 
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We entered my salon with a raaTy and set Bedos 
to work at the punch forthwith. Bedoa, that 
Ganymede of a valet, had himself but just arriTedy 
and was unlocking the door as we entarad. We 
soon blew up a glorkius fire, and our sjnrits bright- 
ened in proportion. Monsieur Jocko sate on Vin- 
cent's knee. Ne monstrum, as he classically termed 
it One of our compotatores was playing with it. 
Jocko grew suddenly in earnest — a grin — a scratch 
and a bite, were the work of a moment. 

*' Ne-quid nimis — now,'' said Vincent, gravely, 
instead of endeavouring to soothe the afflicted 
party, who grew into a towering passion. No- 
thing but Jocko's absolute disgrace could indeed 
have saved his life from the vengeance of the suf- 
ferer. 

" Where shall we banish him ?" said Vincent 
" Oh/' I replied, " put him out in that back 
passage ; the outer door is shut ; he'll be quite 
safe ;'* and to the passage he was therefore imme- 
diately consigned. 
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t vas in this place, the reader will remember, 
that the hapless Dame du Chdteau was at [bat very 
instant in " durance vile." Itedos, who tool; the 
condemned monkey, opened tlie door, thrust Jocko 
in, and closed it again. Meanwhile v/a resumed 
our merriment. 

" Xunc est biiendum,'" said Vincent, as BedoB 
placed the punch on the tahle. '* Give us a toast, 
Dartroore." 

Lord Darlmore was a young man, with tremend- 
ous spirits, which made up for wit. He was just 
about to reply, when a loud shriek was heard from 
Jocko's place of banishment ; a sort of scramble, 
ensued, and the next moment the door was thrown 
violeDtly open, and in rushed tlie terrified land- 
lady, screaming like a sea-gull, and bearing Jocko 
aloft upon her shoulders, from which " bad emi- 
neace" he was grinning and chattering with the 
fury of fifty devils. She ran twice ro\ind the room, 
and then sunk on the floor in hysterics. We lost 
no time in hastening to her assistance ; but the war- 
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like Jocko, still sitting upon her, refused to perimit 
one of us to approach. There he sat, turning from 
side to side, showing his sharp, white teeth, and 
uttering from time to time the most menacing and 
diabolical sounds. 

^^ What the deuce shall we do?" cried Dart- 
more. 

«< Do f *' said Vincent, who was convulsed with 
laughter, and yet endeavouring to speak gravely ; 
>^ why, watch likeL. Opimius, ^ nequid respublica 
detrimenti capereL* " 

^^ By Jove, Pelham, he will scratch out the lady'^s 
becmx yeuxy* cried the good-natured Dartmore, 
endeavouring to seize the monkey by the tail, for 
which he very narrowly escaped with an unmuti- 
lated visage. But the man who had before suf- 
fered by Jocko's ferocity, and whose breast was 
still swelling with revenge, was glad of so favour- 
able an opportunity and excuse for wreaking it He 
seized the poker, made three strides to Jocko, who 
set up an ineffable cry of defiance, and with a 
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sii^le blow split the skull of the unhappy monkey 
in twain. It fell with one convulsion on the ground, 
and gave up the ghost. 

We then raised the unfortunate landlady, placed 
her on the sofa, and Dartmore administered a plen- 
tiful potation of the Cura^oa punch, By slow 
degrees she revived, gave three most doleful snspi- 
ratioDa, and then, starting up, gazed wildly around 
her. Half of us were still laughing — my unfortu- 
nate self among the number; this the enraged 
landlady no sooner perceived than she imagined 
herself the victim of some preconcerted villainy. 
Her lips trembled with passion— she uttered the 
moat dreadful imprecations ; and had 1 not retired 
inlo a corner, and armed myself with the dead body 
of Jocko, which I wielded with exceeding valour,she 
might, with the simple weapons with which natuie 
had provided her hands, have for ever demolished 
thelovesand graces thai abide in the face of Henry 
Pelham. 

When at last she saw that nothing hostile was 
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at present to be effected, she drew herself up, 
and giTing Bedos a tremendous box cm the ear, 
as he stood grinning beside her, marched out of 
the room. 

We then again rallied around the table, more 
than ever disposed to be brilliant, and kept up till 
daybreak a contimied fire of jests.-upon the heroine 
of the passage. ^^ Cum quA (as Vincent observed) 
cbiude^r adversis imwaia rimiafaiig^-^ 
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I WOKS the next momiDg with an mdaang head 
and feverish fimme. Ah, those mididgfat caroo- 
aals, how glorious they would be if there was no 
next mcMning! I took my smdeme and soda- 
water in my dresnng-ioom ; and, as indiqxisition 
always makes me meditative, I thought over all I 
had done ance my arrival at Paris. I had become 
{that^ Grod knows, I soon manage to do) rather 
a talked of and noted character. It is true that I 
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was every where abused— ^Mie found fault with 
my neckcloth — another with my mind— the lank 
Mr. Aberton declared that I put my hair in 
papers, and the stuffed Sir Henry Millington 
said I was a thread-paper myself. One blamed 
my riding— a second my dancing— a third won- 
dered how any Woman ocndd like me, and a fourth 
siud that no woman ever could. 

I 

On one point, however, all — ^friends and foes — 
were alike agreed ; viz. that I was a consummate 
puppy, and excessively well satisfied with myself 
A la viritij they were not much mistaken there. 
Why is it, by the bye, that to be pleased with 
oneVself is the surest way of offending everybody 
else ? If any one, male or female, an evident ad- 
mirer of his or her own perfections, enter a room, 
how perturbed, restless, and unhappy every indivi- 
dual of the offender'^ sex instantly becomes: for them 
not only enjoyment but tranquillity is over, and 
if they could annihilate the unconscious victim of 
their spleen, I fully believe no Christian toleration 
would come in the way of that last extreme of 
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animoaity. For a coxcomb there is no mercy — for 
u coquet no pardon. They are, as it were, the dis- 
senters of society— DO crime is too had to be im- 
puted to them ; they do not helieve the religion of 
others — ^they set up a deity of their own vanity — 
all the orthodox vanities of others are offended. 
Then comes the bigotry — the stake— the auto-da-fe 
of scandal. 

What, alas ! is so implacable as the rage of 
vanity .'' What so resriess as its persecution f 
Take from a man his fortune, his house, his repu- 
tation, but Batter his vanity in each, and he will 
foi^ve you. Heap upon him bene^bi, fill him 
with blessings : but irritate his self-love, and you 
have made the very best man an ingrai. He will 
sting you if he can ; you cannot blame him ; you 
yourself have instilled the venom. This is one 
reason why you must not always reckon upon gra- 
titude in conferring an obligation. It is a very 
high mind to which gratitude is not a painful seni 
aation. If you wish to please, you will find it 
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wiser to receive — aoUcit even — favours, than accord 
than ; for the vanity of the obliffer is always flat* 
tered-^that of the obligee rarely. 

Well, this is an unforeseen digression : let me 
return I I had mised, of latet very little with the 
English. My mother's introductions had procured 
me the enirie of the best French houses; and to 
them, therefore, my evenings were usually devoted. 
Alas ! that was a happy time, when my carriage 
used to await me at the door of the Rocher de 
Cancale, and then whirl me to a succession of visits, 
varying in their degree and nature as the whim 
prompted : now to the brilhant soiries of Madame 

De , or to the appartemens au troisihne of 

some less celebrated daughter of dissipation and 
6carti ; now to the literary conversaziones of the 

Duchesse de D s, or the Vicomte d'A , 

and then to the feverish excitement of the gambling 
house. Passing from each with the appetite for 
amusement kept alive by variety ; finding in none 
a disappointment, and in every one a welcome ; 
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(tfthebealtfa which supports, and the youth tvhich 
colours all excess or excilaliou, I drained, with an 
unsparing lip, whatever that enchanting metropolis 
could alford. 

I have hitherto said but little of the Duchesse de 
Perpignan ; I think it necessary now to give some 
account of that personage. Ever since the evening 
I had met her at the ambassador's, I had paid her 
the most unceasing attentions. I soon discovered 
that she bad a curious sort of liaiion nith one of 
die attacMs — a short, ill-made gentleman, with high 
shoulders, and a pale face, who wore a blue coat 
and bufl' waistcoat, wrote bad verses, and thou^t 
himself handsome. All Paris said she was ex- 
cessively enamoured of this youth. As for me, 
I had not known her four days before I discovered 
that shecoutd not be excessively enamoured of any 
thing but an oyster pate and Lord Byron's Corsair. 
Her mind was the most marvellous milange of sen- 
timent and its opposite. In her amours she was 
I Lucretia herseSf ; in her epicurism, Apicius would 
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hftve yidded to her. She was pleased with sighs, 
but she adored suppers. She -would leave ey^ 
thing for her lov^, except her dinner. The attcuM 
soon quarrelled with her, and I was installed into 
the platonic honours of his office. 

At first, I own that I was flattered by* her ch<Mce, 
and though she was terribly Migeani0 of my petiU 
somSj I managed to keep up her affection, and, 
what is still more i^onderful, my own, for the better 
part of a month. What then coded me was the 
following occurrence ; 

I was in her boudoir one evening, when b^ 
femme de chambre came to tell us that the due was. 
in the passage. Notwithstanding the innocence 
of our attachment, the duchess was in a violent 
fright ; a small door was at the left of the ottoman, 
on ' which we were sitting, *^ Oh, no, no, not 
there,*^ cried the lady; but I, who saw no other 
refuge; ei^tered it forthwith, and before she could 
fei'ret ito^e out, the duo wa^ in the room- 
In' the meanwhile, I amused myself by examining 
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the wonders of the new world, into which I had s» I 
ahmptly immcrged : on a small table before me, | 
was deposited a remarkably constructed-nighl cap 1 1 
I examined it as a curiosity : on each side was ] 
placed une petite coteUtte de veau cm, sewed on 1 
with green-coloured silk (I remember even the 
smallest tninutiffi), a beautiful golden wig (the 
duchesse never liked me to play with her hair) 
was (HI a block close by, and on another table was 
a set of teeth, d^une Uanckeur ebhuissunte. In 
this manufactory of a beauty I remained for a 
quarter of an hour ; at the end of that time, the 
Abigail (the duchesse had the grace to disappear) 
released me, and I flew down stairs like a spirit 
from purgatory. 

From that moment the duchesse honoured me 
with her most deadly abhorrence. Equally silly 
and wiclced, her schemes of revenge were as ludi- 
crous in theit execution as remorseless in their de- 
sign : at one time I narrowly escaped poison in a 
cup of coffee — at another, she endeavoured to stab 
me to the heart with a paper cutter. 
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Notwithstanding my preservation from these 
attacks, this new Messaiina had resolved on my 
destruction, and another means of attempting it 
still remained, which the reader will yet have the 
pleasure of learning. 

Mr. Thornton had called upon me twice, and 
twice I had returned the visit, but neither of 
ushad been at home to benefit by these reciprocities 
otpolitesse. Hia acquaintance with my mysterious 
hero of the gambling house and the Jardin des 
Plantes, and the keen interest I took, in spite of 
myself, in that unaccountable person, whom I was 
persuaded I had seen before in some very different 
scene, and under very different circumstances, 
made me desirous to increase a connoisaance, which, 
from Vincent's detaO, I should otherwise have been 
anxious to avoid, I therefore resolved to make 
another attempt to find him at home ; and my 
headache being somewhat better, I took my way 
to his apartments in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

I love that quartier — if ever I went to Paris 
again I should reside there. It is quite a diflPerent 
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world from the streets usually known to, and te- 
DODted by the English — there, indeed, you are 
among the French} the fossilized remains of the 
old riffime— the very houses have an air of desolate, 
yet venerable grandeur — you never pass by the 
white and modern mansion of a nouveau riche ; 
all, even to the ruggcdness of the pav^, breathes 
a haughty disdain of innovation — you cross one of 
the numerous bridges, and you enter into another 
time — you are inhaling the atmosphere of a past 
century; no SauRtmg (xnitigue, French in its trum- 
pery, English in its prices, stares you in the face ; 
no stiCf coats, and unnatural gaits are seen an^icia- 
mff up the melancholy streets. Vast hotels, with 
their gloomy frontals, and magnificent contempt of 
comfort; shops, such as shops might have been 
in the aristocratic days of Louis Quatorze, ere 
British vulgarities made them insolent and dear ; — 
public edifices, still redolent of the superb charities 
of k ffrand monarque — carriages, with their huge 
bodies and ample decorations ; horses, with their 
Norman dimensions and undocked honours ; men, 
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on whose more high, though not less courteous 

demeanour, the revolution seems to have wrought 
no democratic pleheianism — all strike on the mind 
with avagueand nameless impression of antiquity; 
a something solemn even in gaiety, and faded in 
pomp, appear to linger over all you behold ; there 
are the Great French people unadulterated by 
change, unsullied with^lhe commerce of the vagrant 
and various tribes that throng their mighty mart of 
enjoyments. 

The strangers who fill the quart'iers on this side 
the Seine pass not there ; between them and ifie 
Faubourg there is a gulf; the very skies seem 
difTerent — your own feelings, thoughts— nature it- 
self — alter, when you have passed that Styx which 
divides the wanderers from the habitants: your 
■ spirits are not so much damped, as tinged, refined, 
' ennobled by a certain inexpressTble awe — you are 
girt with the stateliness of Eld, and you tread the 
gloomy streets with the dignity of a man, who is 
recalling the splendours of an ancient court where 
he once did homage. 
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r arrived at Thornton's chambers in the Rue St. 
Dominique. " Momieur^ est-ilckezlui f" said I to 
the ancient porteress, who was reading one of Cre- 
billon's novels. 

" Ouii Monsieur, au quatriime" was the an- 
swer. I turned to the dark and unclean stair- 
ease, and, after incredible exertion and fatigue, 
arrived, at last, at the elevated abode of Mr. 
Thornton. 

'* Entreu,"' cried a voice, in answer to my rap. 

I obeyed the signal, and found myself in a room of 

tolerable dimensions and multiplied utilities. A 

decayed s'dk curtain of a dingy blue, drawn across 

a recess, separated the chamhre a coucher from the 

salon. It was at present only half drawn, and 

did not, therefore, conceal the mysteries of the den 

I within; the bed was siill unmade, and apparently 

, of no very inviting cleanliness; a red handker- 

I chief, that served as a nightcap, hung pendant 

from the foot of the bed ; at a little distance from it, 

more towards the pillow, were a shawl, a parasol, 
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andi.aa old dipper. On a table, which stood 
between the two dull, filmy windows, were placed 
a cracked bowl, still reeling with the lees of 
gin-punch, two bottles half full, a mouldy cheese, 
and a saUd dish ; on the ground beneath it lay two 
liuge booliB, and a woman's bonneL 

Thornton litmself sat by a small consumptive 
fire, in aa easy-chair; another table, still spread 
with the appliances of breakfast, viz. a coffee-pot, 
a milk-jug, two cups, a broken loaf, and an empty 
dish, mingled with a pack of cards, one dice, and 
an open book de mauvais goitt, sliaod imme- 
diately before him. 

Every thing around bore some testimony of the 
spirit of low debauchery ; and the man himself, 
with his flushed and sensual countenance, his un- 
washed hands, and the slovenly rakishness of his 
whole appearance, made no unfitting representation 
of the Genius Loci. 

All that I have described, together with a 
flilling shadow of feminine appearance, escap- 
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ing through another door, my quick eye disco- 
vered in the same instant that I made my saluta- 
tion. 

Th6rnton rose, with an air half careless and 
half abashed, and expressed, in more appropriate 
terms than his appearance warranted, his plea- 
surable surprise at seeing me at last. There was, 
however, a singularity in his conversation, which 
gave it an air both of shrewdness and vulgarity. 
This was, as may before have been noted, n 
profuse intermixture of proverbs, some stale, some 
new, some sensible enough, and all savouring 
of a vocabulary carefully eschewed by every man 
frf ordinary refinement in conversation. 

*' I have but a small tenement," said he, smihng; 
" but, thank Heaven, at Paris a man is not made 
by his lodgings. Small house, small care. Few 
gar^ons have indeed a more sumptuous apartment 
llian myself." 

'* True," said I ; " and if I may judge by the 

bottles on the opposite table, and the bonnet beneath 

t3 
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it, you find that no abode is too humble or too 
exaltetl for the solace of the senses." 

" 'Fore Gad, you are in the right, Mr. Pelham," 
replied Thornton, with a loud, coarse, cliuckling 
laugh, wliich, more ttiau a year's conversation 
could have done, let me into the secrets of his cha- 
racter. " I care not a rush for the decorations of 
the table, bo that the cheer be good ; nor for the 
gcw-gaws of the head-dress, as long as the face is 
pretty — ' the taste of the kitchen is better than the 
smell.' Do yi^u go much to Madame B 's, in 
the Rue Gretry— eh, Mr. Pelliam ?— ah, I'll be 
bound you do." 

" No," said I, with a loud laugh, but internal 
shiver; "but you know where to find ie bon 
vin ei les jol'ies Jtllea. As for me, 1 am still a 
stranger at Paris, and amuse myself but very in- 
differently." 

Thornton's face brightened. " I tell you what, 
my good fell — — I beg pardon — I mean Mr. 
Pelham — I can shew jou the best sport in the 
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wurW, if you cao only spare me a little of your 
time— this very evening, perhaps?" 

" I fear," said I, " I am engaged all the present 
xk ; but I long for nothing more than to culti- 
vate an acquaintance, seemingly so exactly to my 
aim taste." 

Thornton's grey eyes twinkled. "Will you 
L breakfast with me on Sunday P" said he. 
" I shall be too happy," I replied. 
There was now a sliort pause. I took advantage 
I'of it. " I think," said I, " I have seen you once 
or twice with a tall, handsome man, in a loose great 
coat of very singular colour. Pray, if not imper- 
tinent, who is he ? I am sure I have seen him 
before in England.'' 

I looked full upon Thornton as I said this; 

be changed colour, and answered my gaze with a 

quick glance from his small, glittering eye, before 

I he replied. " I scarcely know who you mean, my 

[ acquaintance is so large and miscellaneous at Paris. 

It might have been Johnson, or Smith, or Howard, 

' or any body, in short." 
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"It is a man nearly six feet high," said I, 
'* thin, and remarkably well made, of a pale com- 
plexion, light eyes, and very black hair, musEachios 
and whiskers. I saw him with you once in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and once in a hell in the Palais 
Royal. Surely, novi you will recollect who 
he ia P" 

Thornton was evidently disconcerted. "Oh!" 
said he, after a short pause, and another of hia 
peculiarly quick, sly, glances — " Oh, that man ; I 
have known him a very short time. What is his 
name? let me see!" and Mr. Thornton affected 
to look down in a complete rfiverie of dim remem- 
brances. 

I saw, however, that, from time to time, his eye 
glanced up to me, with a restleaa, inquisitive ex- 
pression, and as instantly retired. 

" Ah," said I, carelessly, " I think I know who 
he is !" 

"Who!'' cried Thornton, eagerly, and utterly 
off his guard. 

" And yet," I pursued, without noticing the in- 
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temiption^ ** it scarcely can be — the colour of the 
hair is so very cUfferent.'^ 

Th<nmton again appeared to relapse into his re- 
collections. 

** War — Warbur — ah, I have it now !" cried he, 
" Warburton — that's it — that's the name — is it the 
one you supposed, Mr. Pelham ?" 

*' No," said I, apparently perfectly satisfied. " I 
was quite mbtaken. Good morning, I did not think 
it was so late. On Sunday, then, Mr. Thornton — 
au pUUsir /" 

'^ A d — d cunning dog !" said I to myself, as I 
left the apartments. " However, on pent Stre trop 
Jin, I shall have him yet.'' 

The surest way to make a dupe is to let your 
victim suppose that you are his. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 



Voili de I'6rudiUon. 

Lei Femmet Savantet. 



I FOUND, on my return, covered with blood, 
and foaming with passion, my inestimable valet — 
Bedos! 

" What's the matter ?" said I. 

" Matter I*' repeated Bedos, in a tone almost 
inarticulate with rage ; and then rejoicing at the 
opportunity of unbosoming his wrath, he poured 
out a vast volley of ivrognes and carogneSy against 
our Dame du Chateau, of monkey reminiscence. 
With great difficulty, I gathered, at last, from his 
vituperations, that the enraged landlady, deter- 
mined to wreak her vengeance on some one, had 
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Sent for him into her aparlement, accosted him with! 
a smile, bade him sit down, regaled him with coldq 
vol-afu-vent, and a glass of cura9oa, and, while he 
vas felicitating himself on his good fortune, slipped 
out of the room : presently, three tall fellows en- 
tered with sticks. I 

" We'll teach you,'' said the biggest of them — f 
'* we'll teach you to lock up ladies, for the indul- 
gence of your vulgar amusement;" and, without 
one other word, they fell upon Bedos, with incre- 
dible zeal and vigour. The valiant valet defended 
himself, tooth and nail, for some time, for which 
he only got the more soundly belaboured. In the 
meanwhile the landlady entered, and, with the 
same gentle smile as before, begged him to make 
no ceremony, to proceed with his present amuse- 
ment, and when he was tired with the exercise, 
hoped he would refresh himself with another glass 
of cura^oa. '■ 

" It was this," said Bedos, with a whimper," 
" which hurt me the most, to think she should serve 
me so cruelly, after I had eaten so plentifully of 
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the vol-aii-vetU ; envy and injustice I can bear, but 
treachery stabs me to the heart." 

When these threshers of men were tired, the lady 
Battled, and Bedos half dead, they suffered the 
unhappy valet to withdraw; the mistress of the 
hotel giving him a note, which she desired, with 
great civility, that he would transmit to me on my 
return. This, I found, inclosed my bill, and in- 
formed me that my month being out on the morrow, 
she was unwilling to continue me any lunger, and 
begged I would, therefore, have the Ixmii to choose 
another apartment. 

" Carry my luggage forthwith," said I, " to the 
H6tel de Mirabeau ;" and that very evening I 
changed my abode. 

I am happy in the opportunity this incident 
affords me of especially recommending the Hotel 
de Mirabeau, Rue de la Paix, to any of my coun- 
trymen who are really gentlemen, and will not dis- 
grace my recommendation. It is certainly the best 
caravansera in the English qjtarticr. 

I was engaged that day to a literary dinner at 
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the Marques D'Al ~ ; and as I knew I should 

meet Vincent, I felt some pleasure in repairing to 
my enterlwner's hotel. They were just going to 
dinner as I entered. A good many English were 
of the party, The good naturcd (in all senses of 

the word) Lady — , who always affected to 

pet me, cried aloud, " Pelham, moii Jolt petit 
nignon, I have not seen you for an age — do give 
me your arm." 

Madame D'Anville was just before me, and, as 
I looked at her, I saw that her eyes were full of 
tears ; my heart smote me for my late inattention^ 

and going up to her, I only nodded to Lady , 

and said, in reply to her invitation, " N<m, perJUie, 
it is viy turn to be cruel now. Remember your 
flirtation with Mr. Howard de Howard," 

" Pooh !" said Lady , taking Lord Vin- 

orait's ann, " your jealousy does indeed rest upon 
' a trifle liffht as air.' " 

" Do you forgive me ?" whispered I to Madame 
D'AnviUe, as I lianded her to the solon. 
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' Does not love for^ve every thing?" waa her 



At least, thought 1, it never talks in those pretty 
phrases. 

The conversation soon tnmed upon books. As 
for me, I never at that time took a share in those 
discussions ; indeed, I have k)ng laid it down as a 
rule, that a man never gains by talking to more 
than one person at a time. If you don't shine, you 
are a fool — if you do, you are a bore. You must 
become either ridiculous or unpopular — dlher hurt 
your own selfJove by stupidity, or that of others 
by wit, I therefore sat in alence, lotting exceed- 
ingly edified, and now and then muttering " good .'" 
" true !" Thank heaven, however, the suspension 
of one faculty only increases the vivacity of the 
others; my eyes and ears always watch like sen- 
tinels over the repose of my hps. Careless and 
indifferent as I seem to all things, nothing ever 
escapes me : the minutest erreur in a dish or a 
domestic, the most trifling peculiarity in a criticism 
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or a coat, my glance detects in an instant, and'] 
transniits for ever to ray recoHection. 

" You have seen Jouy's ' Hermite de la Chains 
D'Antin' ? " said our host to Lord Vincent. 

" I have, and think meanly of it. There i 
perpetual aim at something pointed, which aa per- 
petually merges into something dull. He is like a 
bad swimmer, strikes out with great force, makesi 
a confounded splash, and never gets a yard the 
further £)r it. It is s great effort not to sitik. 

Indeed, Monsieur D'A , your literature is 

at a very reduced ebb ; bombastic in the drama — 
iballow in philosophy — mawkish in poetry, your 
writers of the present day seem to think, with 
Boileau — I 
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n est le pire,' 



'* Surely,"" cried Madame D'Anville, " you will 
allow De la Marline's poetry to be beautiful ?" 

'* I allow it," said he, " to be among the \ 
you have ; and I know very few lines in your lai 
guage equal to the two first stanzas ui his ^ Medita*M 
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tion on Napoleon,' or to those exquisite verses called 
' Le Lac ;' but you will allow also that he wants 
originality and nerve. His thoughts are pathetic, 
(jut not deep ; he whines, but sheds no tears. He 
has, in his imitation of Lord Byron, reversed the 
great miracle : instead of turning water into wine, 
he has turned wine into water. Besides, he is so 
unpardonably obscure. He thinks, with Bacchus 
— ()'ou remember, D'A , the line in Euri- 
pides, which I will not quote), that' there is some- 
thing august in the shades;' but he has applied 
this thought wrongly — in his obscurity there is 
nothing sublime — ^it is the back ground of a Dutch 
picture. It is only a red herring, or an old hat, 
which he has invested with such pomposity of 
shadow and darkness." 

" But his verses are so smooth," said Lady 



" Ah !" answered Vincent. 

<" Qiiand la rime enfin se tiouve Rii bout dea vers, 
Qu'impoTte que le reste y soiC mia de travers.' " 

" Hilas!" said the Viscount D'A 1 
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author of no small celebrity himself; " I ; 
with you — we shall never again see a Vo 
or a Rousseau." 

*' There b but little justice in those complaints^ J 
often as they are made," replied Vincent. " You 
may not. It ia true, see a Voltaire or a Rousseau, 
but you will see their equals. Genius can never i 
be exhausted by one individual. In our country ■ 
the poets after Chaucer in the fifteenth century ' 
complained of the decay of ihcir art — they did not 
anticipate Shakspeare. In Hayley's time, who 
ever dreamt of the ascension of Byron P Yet 
Sbakspeare and Byron came like the bridegrooia 
'in the dead of night;' and you have the game 
probability of {)roducing — not, indeed, another 
Rousseau, but a writer to do equal honour to your 
literature." 

" I think," said Lady -, " that Rousseau's 

' Julie ' is over-rated. I had heard so much of 
* La Nouvelle Heloise' when I was a girl, and been 
80 often told that it was destruction to read it, that 
I bought the book the very day after I wat 
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married. I own to you that I could not get 
throagti it." 

*' I am not surprised at it," answered Vincent ; 
" but llouseeau is not the less a genius for all 
thai i there is no story to bear out the atyh, and 
he himself is right when he says ' ce lh>re con- 
vient A tres peu de Ucteurs.' One letter would 
delight every one, four volumes of them are a sur- 
feit — it is the toujours perdriip." 

" But the chief beauty of that wonderful con- 
ception of an empassioned and meditative mind is 
to be found in the inimitable manner in which the 
thoughts are embodied, and in the tenderness, the 
truth, llie profundity of the thoughts themselves, 
whoi Lord Edouard says, ' cVrf le ckemin dea 
possums qui m'a conduit A la pkihsophU,' he incul- 
cates, in one simple phrase, a profound and unan- 
swerable truth. It is in these remarks that nature 
is chiefly found in the writings of Rousseau ; too 
much engrossed in himself to be deeply skilled in 
die characters of others, that very aelf-study had 
yet given htm a knowledge of the more hidden 
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recesses of the heart. He could perceive at once 
the motive and the cause of actioQS, but he wanted 
the patience to trace the elaborate and winding 
progress of their effects. He iaw the passions in 
their home, but he could not follow them abroad. 
He knew mankind in the general, but not men in 
the detail. Thus, when he makes an aphorism or 
reflection, it comes home at once to you as true ; 
but when he would analyze that reflection, when he 
argues, reasons, and attempts to prove, you reject 
him as unnatural, or you refute him as false. It 
is then that he partakes of that manie commune 
which he imputes to other philosophers, ' dti nier 
ce qui est, et d'expliquer ce qui n' est pas.' " 

There was a short pause. "I think," said Madame 
D'Anville, " that it is in thosepensSes which you 
admire so much in Rousseau, that our authors in 
general excel." 

" You are right," said Vincent, " and for this 
reason— with you les g^ts de lettrea are always les 
gens du monde. Henc6 their quick perceptions 
sre devoted to men as well as to books. They 
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make observations acutely, and embody them with 
grace ; but it is worth remarking, that the same 
cause which produced the aphorism, frequently 
prevents its being profound. Tliese literary gens 
du inonik have the tact to observe, but not the 
patience, perhaps not the time, to investigate. They 
make the maxim, but they never explain to you 
the train of reasoning which led to it. Hence they 
are more brilliant than true. An English writer 
would not dare to make a maxim, involving, per- 
haps, in two lines, one of the most important of 
moral truths, without bringing pages to support 
his dictum. A French essayist leaves it wholly to 
itself. Hetells you neither how he came by bis 
reasons, nor their conclusion, * le plus Jbii souvent 
est le plus sat'isfaii.'' Consequently, if less tedious 
than the English, they are more dangerous, and 
ought rather to be considered as models of terse- 
netis than of reflection. A man might learn to 
think sooner from your writers, but he will learn 
to think Justly sooner from our's. Many observa- 
tions of La Bruyere and Kochefoucault — the Jatter 
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especially — have obtained credit for truth solely 
from their point. They possess exactly the same 
merit as the very sensible— permit me to add — very 
French line in Comcille: — 

" • Ma plus doQce etperance est de perdre I'espoit.' 

The Marquis took advantage of the silence 
which followed Vincent's criticism to rise from 
table. We all {except Vincent, who look leave) 
sdjoumed to the salon, " Qui est cet homrael&t 
said one, " comme il est ^pris de lui-mSme." " Hoi 
silly he is,'' cried another — "how tigli/,'" said a third. 
What a taste in literature — such a talker — such 
shallowness, and such assurance — not m ?rih the 
answering — could not slip in a word — disagreeable, 
revolting, awkward, slovenly, were the most com- 
plimentary opinions bestowed upon the unfortunate 
Vincent. The women called him utie Itorreur, and 
the men une bete. The old railed at hismau 
and the young at his mauvaia coeur, for the fonni 
always attribute whatever does not correspond 
with their sentiments, to a perversion of taste, and 
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the latter whatever does not come up to their en- 
thusiasm, to a depravity of heart. 

As for me, I went home, enriched with two 
new obserTBtions : first, that one may not speak 
of any thing relative to a foreign country, as one 
would if one was a native. National censures 
become particular affronts. 

Secondly, that those who know mankind in 
theory, seldom know it in practice; the very 
wisdom that conceives a rule, is accompanied with 
the abstraction, or the vanity, which destroys it. 
I mean that the philosopher of the cabinet is 
often too diffident to put into action his observa- 
tions, or too eager for display to conceal their 
design. Lord Vincent valueti himself upon his 
science du mondc. He has read much upon men, 
he has reflected more ; he lays down aphorisms to 
govern or to please them. He goes into society ' 
he is cheated by the one half, and the other half 
he offends. The sage in the cabinet is but a fool 
in the salon ; and the most consummate men of the 
world are those who have considered the least 
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CHAP. XXIV. 



Falstaff.'-WtizX money is in my pune ? 
Pa^e.— Seven groats and twopence. 

2nrf Part of Henry IT' 
" Eu iterum Crispinus." 



The next day a note was brought me, which 
had been sent to my former lodgings in the Hotel 
de Paris, it was from Thornton. 

« My Deak Sir," (it began) 

" I am very sorry that particular busi- 
ness will prevent me the pleasure of seeing you 
at my rooms on Sunday. I hope to be more for- 
tunate some other day. I should like much to 
introduce you, the first opportunity, to my friends 
in the Rue Gretry, for I like obliging my country- 
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men. I am sure, if you were to go there, you 
would cut and come agaio — one shoulder of mutton 
drives down another. 

I heg you to accept my repeated excuses, and 
remain, 

"^Deor Sir, 

" Your very obedient servant, 
"Thomas Thoenton." 
" Rue St. Dominique, 
Friday Morning." 

This letter produced in me many and manifold 
cogitations. What could possihly have induced 
Mr. Tom Thornton, rogue as he was, to postpone 
thus of his own accord, the plucking of a pigeon, 
which he had such good reason to believe he had 
entrapped. Tliere was evidently no longer the 
same avidity to cultivate my acquaintance as 
before ; in putting off our appointment with so 
little ceremony, he did not even fix a day for 
another. What had altered his original designs 
towai'ds me ? for if Vincent's account was true, it 
was natural to suppose that he wished to profit by 
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any n^quainUnce he might form, with me and 
therefore such m n^uaintanc^ his own interests 
would induoL him to continue and confirm. 

Either, then, be uq longer had the s^me pecessity 
for a dupe, or he^ no longer imagined I should 
become one. Yet neither of these suppositions was 
probable. It was not likely that he should grow 
suddenly honest, or suddenly rich : nor had I> on 
the other hand> given him any reason to suppose I 
was a jot more wary than any other individual he 
might have imposed upon. On the contrary, I had 
appeared to seek his acquaintance with an eager- 
ness which said but little for my knowledge of the 
world. The more I reflected, the more I should 
have been puzzled, had I not connected his present 
backwardness with his acquaintance with the stran- 
ger, whom he termed Warburton. It is true, that 
I had no reason to suppose so ; it was a conjecture 
wholly unsupported, and, indeed, against my 
better sense, yet, from some unanalysed associa- 
tions, I could not divest myself of the suppo- 
sition. 

VOL. I. L 
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" I will soon see," thought I, and wrapping 
myself in my cloak, for the day was bitterly cold, 
I bent my way to Thornton's lodgings. I could 
not explain to myself the deep interest I took in 
whatever was connected with (the so-called) War- 
burton, or whatever promised to discover more 
clearly any particulars respecting him. His beha- 
viour in the gambling house ; his conversation 
with the wom«i in the Jardin des Plantes ; and the 
singular circumstance, that a man of so very aris- 
tocratic an appearence, should be connected with 
Thornton, and only seen in such low scenes, and 
with such low society, would not have been suffi- 
cient so strongly to occupy my mind, had it not 
been for certain dim recollections, and undefinable 
associations, that his appearance when present, and 
my thoughts of him when absent, perpetually 
recalled. 

As, engrossed with meditations of this nature, I 
was passing over the Pont-Neuf, I perceived the 
man Warburton had so earnestly watched in the 
gambling house, and whom I identified with the 



" Tyrrell," who had formed the subject of con- 
versation in the Jardin des Plantes, pass slowly 
before me. There was an appearance of great 
exhaustion in bis swarthy and strongly marked 
countenance. He walked carelessly on, neither 
looking to the right nor the. left, with that air of 
thought and abstraction wliich I have remarked as 
common to all men in the habit of indulging any 
engrossing and exciting passion. 

We were just on the other side of the Seine, when 
I perceived the woman of the Jardin des Plantea ap- 
proach. Tyrrell (for that, I afterwards discovered, 
was really his name) started as she came near, and 

I asked her, in a tone of some asperity, where she had 
been.'* AbI was'butafewpacesbehind,Ihadadear, 

I full view of the woman's countenance. She was 
about twenty-eight or thirty years of age. Her fea- 

' tures were decidedly handsome, though somewhat 
too sharp and aquiline for my individual taste. Her 
eyes were light aud rather sunken ; and her com- 

I plexion bespoke somewhat of the paleness and lan- 

I guor of ill-health. On the whole, the expression of 
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her face, though decided, was not unpleasingi and 
when tthe returned Tyrrell*8 rather rude salutatioD, 
it waH with a smile, which made her, for the mo- 
ment, absolutely beautiful. 

*^ Where have I been to?'* she said, in answer 
to his interrogatory. ^^ Why, I went to look at 
the New Church, which they told me was so 
$upcrbe." 

^' Mctliinks,'^ replied the man, ^' that ours are 
not precisely the circumstances in which such spec- 
tacles are amusing." 

<^ Nay, Tyrrell," said the woman, as taking his 
arm they walked on together a few paces before 
me, ^^ nay, we are quite rich now to what we have 
been, and, if you do play again, our two hundred 
pounds may swell into a fortune. Your losses 
have brought you skill, and you may now turn 
them into actual advantages." 

Tyrrell did not reply exactly to these remarks, 
but appeared as if debating with himself. ^^ Two 
hundred ]K)und8 — twenty already gone ! — in a few 
months all will have melted away. What is it 
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then now but a respite from starvation ? — but v 
luck it may become a competence." 

*' And why not have luck ? many a fortune has 
been made with a vorse be^nning," said the 



" True, Margaret," pursued the gatnblsql 
" and even without luck, our fate can only coni- 
nience a month or too sooner— better a short doom 
than a lingering torture," 

" What think you of trying some new game 
where you have more experience, or where the 
cbaoceB are greater than in that of rouge ei noir?" 
asked the woman. '* Could you not make some- 
thing out of that tall, handsome man, Thornton 
says is so rich?" 

" Ah, if one could !" sighed Tyrrell, wistfully, 
" Thornton tells mo, that he has won thousands 
frota him, and that they are mere drops in his 
income. Thornton is a good, easy, careless fello'~, 
and might let me into a share of the booty: but 
then, in what games can I engage him ?" 

Here I passed this well-suited pair, and loet the 
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remainder of their conversation. " Well,*' thought 
I, ^^ if this precious personage does starve at last, 
he will most richly deserve it, partly for his designs 

on the stranger, principally for his opinion: of 
Thornton. If he was a knave only, one might pity 
him ; but a knave and fool both, are a combination 
of evil, for which there is no intermediate purgatory 
of opinion — nothing short of utter damnation.*' 

I soon arrived at Mr. Thornton's abode. The 
same old woman, poring over the same novel of 
Crebillon, made me the same reply as before ; and 
accordingly again I ascended the obscure and 
rugged stairs, which seemed to indicate, that the 
road to vice is not so easy as one generally sup- 
poses. I knocked at the door, and receiving no 
answering acknowledgment, opened it at once. 
The first thing I saw was the dark, rough coat of 
Warburton — that person's back was turned to me, 
and he was talking with some energj' to Thornton 
(who lounged idly in his chair, with one ungartered 
leg thrown over the elbow). 

" Ah, Mr. Pelham,*' exclaimed the latter, start- 
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ing from his fiol very graceful position, " it gives 
me great pleasure to see you — Mr. Warburton, Mr. 
PeUiam — Mr. Pelliam, Mr. Warburton." 

My new-made and mysterious acc^uaintance drew 
himself up to his full height, and bowed very 
slightly to my own acknowledgement of the in- 
troduction. A low person would have thought him 
rude. I only supposed him ignorant of the world. 
No real gentleman is uncivil. He turned round 
after this stiff condescension, de sa part, and sunk 
down on the sofa, with his back towards me. 

" T was mistaken" thought I, " when I believed 
him to be above such associates as Thornton — they 
are welt matched." 

'* My dear Sir," s^d Thornton, " I am very 
sorry I could not see you to breakfast— a particular 
engagement prevented me^ — vcrbum sap. Mr. 
Pelham, you take me, I suppose — black eyes, white 
skin, and such an ancle;" and the fellow rubbed 
his great hands, and chuckled. 

" Well," said I, " I cannot blame you, what- 
ever may be my loss — a dark eye and a atraiglil 
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ancle are powerful excuses. What says Mr« War- 
burton to them ?*' and I turned to the object <^ my 
interrogatory. 

*^ Really," he answered drily, and without mov- 
ing from his unoourteous position, ^^ Mr. Thornton 
only can judge of the niceties of his peculiar tastes, 
or the justice of his general excuses." 

Mr. Warburton said this in a sarcastic, Intter 
tone. Thornton bit his lip, more, I should think, 
at the manner than the words, and his small grey 
eyes sparkled with a malignant atid stem expression, 
which suited the character of his face far better 
than the careless levity and eiyouement which his 
glances usually denoted. 

" They are no such great friends after all," 
thought I ; ^^ and now let me change my attack 
Fray," I asked, ^^ amcHig all your numerous ac- 
quaintances at Paris, did you ever meet with a Mr. 
TyrreU r 

Warburton started from his chair, and as 
instantly reseated himself. Thornton eyed me 
with one of those peculiar looks which so strongly 



and 
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reminded me of a dog, in deliberation whether 
bite or ran away. 

" I do know a Mr. Tyrrell !" he said, after a 
short pause. 

" What sort of a person is he ?" I asked, with 
an indifferent air — " a great gamester, ia he not ?" 

" He does slap it down on the colours now and 
then," replied Thornton. " I hope you don't ki 
him, Mr. Pelham !" 

" Why?" said I, evading the question. " His 
character is not affected by a propensity so common, 
unless, indeed, you suppose him to be more a 
gambler than a gamester, viz. more acute than 
unlucky." 

" God forbid that I should say any such thing,' 
replied Thornton ; " you won't catch an old lawjM 
in such imprudence." 

" The greater the truth the greater the libel," 
said Warburton, with a sneer. 

" No!" resumed Thornton, " I know nothing 
against Mr. Tyrrell— nothing. ' He wMiy be a very 
good man, and I believe he is ; but as a friend. 
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Mr. Pelham, (and Mr. Thornton grew quite affec- 
tionate), I advise you to have as little as possible 
to do Tffith that sort of people." 

" Truly," said I, " you have now excited my 
curiosity. Nothing, you know, is half so inviting 
as mystery." 

Thornton looked as if he had expected a very 
different reply ; and Warburton said, in an abrupt 
tone — 

" Whoever enters an unknown road in a fog 
may easily lose himself.*' 

** True," said I — " but that very chance is 
more agreeable than a road where one knows every 
tree ! Danger and novelty are more to my taste 
than safety and sameness. Besides, as I never 
gamble myself, I can lose nothing by an acquaint- 
ance with those who do." 

Another pause ensued — and, finding I had got 
all from Mr. Thornton and his uncourteous guest 
that I was likely to do, I took my hat and my 
departure. 

" I do not know," thought I, '^ whether I have 
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profited much by this visit Let me consider. In 
the first place, I have not ascertained why I was 
put off by Mr, Thornton — for as to his excuse, it 
could only have availed one day, and had he 
been anxious for my acquaintance, he would have 
named another. I have, however, discovered, first, 

■ 

that he does not wish me to form any connection 
with Tyrrell; secondly, from Warburtotfs sarcasm, 
and his glance of reply, that there is but little 
friendship between those two, whatever be the 
intimacy ; and, thirdly, that Warburton, from his 
dorsal positions, so studiously preserved, either 
wished to be uncivil or unnoticed."" The latter, 
after all, was the most probable ; and, upon the 
whole, I felt more than ever convinced that he was 
the person I suspected him to be. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Tril how tb« fates ny g^ij cmfm did g«ide. 
The inconstont tnrns of every changing hoar. 

Pitrce €fave9t0n, fty M. DaAyTON. 

Je me retire done— Adiea, Paris, adieu ! 

BOILBAU. 



When I returned home, I found on my table 
the following letter from my mother : 

" My dear Heney, 
** I am rejoiced to hear you are so well.enteitained 

at Paris — that you have been so often to the D s 

and C s — that Coulon says you are his bestpupil 

— that vour favourite horse is so much admired — 
and that you have only exceeded your allowance by 
a ^1,000 ; with some difficulty I have persuaded 
your uncle to transmit you an order for £1^500^ 
which will, I trust, make up all your deficiencies. 
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" You must not, my dear child, be so extravaf 
for the future, and for a very good reason, viz. I da 
not see how you can. Your uncle, I fear, will not 
agtuo be so generous, and your father cannot 
you. You will therefore see more clearly than 
ever the necessity of marrying an heiress ; there 
only two in England fthe daughters of gentlemenj 
worthy of you— the most deserving of these has 
dP10,000 a year, the other has dPlSO.OOO. The 
former is old, ugly, and very ili tempered 
latter tolerably pretty, and agreeable, and just of 
age; but you will perceive the impropriety of eveii^ 
thinking of her till we have tried the other. I 
going to ask both to my Sunday smries, where I 
never admit any single men, so that thare, at least, 
you will have no rivals. 

" And now, my dear son, before I enter into a 
subject of great importance to you, I wish to recat 
to your mind that pleasure is never an end, but a 
tneans — viz. that in your horses and amusements 
at Paris — your visits and your luiison3—yoa have 
always, I trust, remembered that these were only 
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ao far desirable as the methods of shitiing in 
flodetj. I have now a new scene pn which you 
are to enter, with very different objects in view, 
and where any pleasures you may find have nothing 
the least in common with those you at present enjoy. 

*' I know that this preface will not frighten 
you as it might many silly yoimg men. Your 
education has been too carefully attended to, for 
you to imagine that any step can be rough or unplea- 
sant which raises you in the world. 

** To come at once to the point. One of the seats 

in your uncle's borough of T is every day 

expected to be vacated; the present member, 
Mr. Toolington, cannot possibly live a week, 
and your uncle is very desirous that you should 
fill the vacancy which Mr. Toolington's death will 
create. Though I called it Lord Glenmorris's 
borough, yet it is not entirely at his disposal, which 
I think very strange, since my father, who was not 
half so rich as your uncle, could send two members 
to Parliament without the least trouble in the 
world — ^but I don^t understand these matters. Pes- 
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sibly your uncle (poor man) does not manage 
them well. However, lie sayafto time is to be lost. 
You are to return immediately to England, and 

come down to his house in ahire. It is supposed 

you will have some contestj but be certain eventually 
to come in, 

" You will also, in this visit to Lord Glenmorris, 
have an excellent opportunity of securing his affec- 
tion; you know it is some time since he saw you, 
and tlie greater part of his property ia unentailed. 
If you come into the House you must devote your- 
self wholly to it, and I have no fear of your suc- 
ceeding ; for I remember, when you were quite a 
child, how well you spoke, ' My name is Ner- 
val,' and ' Romans, countrymen, and lovers,' &c. 
I heard Mr. Canning speak the other day, and I 
think his voice is quite like yours ; in short, I 
make no doubt of seeing you in the ministry in a 
very few years. 

'* You see, my dear son, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary you should set out immediately. You will call 
OD Lady j and you will endeavour to make 
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firm friends of the most desirable among ybiir 
present acquaintance; so that you maybe on the 
same footing you are now, should you return to 
Paris. Tliifi a little civility will easily do : no- 
body, (as I before observed), except in England, 
ever loses by politeness ; by the by, that last word 
is one you must never use, it la too Gloucester-place 
like. 

"Vou will also be careful, in returning toEngland, 
to make very little use of French phrases ; do vul- 
garity is more unpleasing. I could not help being 
exceedingly amused by a book written the other 
day, which professes to give an accurate descrip- 
tioii of good society. Not knowing what to make 
us say in English, the author has made us talk 
nothing but French. I have often wondered 
what common (leople think of us, since, in their 
novels, they always affect to pourtray us so dif- 
ferent from themselves. I am very much afraiil, 
we are in all things exactly like them, except in 
being more simple and unaffected. The higher 
the rank, indeed, the less pretence, because there is 
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less to pretend to. This is the chief reason why 
our manners are better than low persons ; ours are 
more natural, because ihej imitate no one else, 
theirs are affected, because they think to imitate 
durs ; and whatever is ei-idently borrowed becomes 
Tulgar. Original aflectatioa is sometimes good 
I iott — imitated afTectation, always bad. 

' Weil, my dear Henry, I must now conclude 
this letter, already too long to be interesting. I 
hope to see you about ten days after you receive 
this ; and if you could bring me a Cachemire 

Ithawl, it would give me great pleasure to see your 
Mute in its choice. God bless you, my dear son, 
i " Your very afiectionate 

r "Frances Pelham." 

"P.S. I hope you go to church sometimes : I am 
iorry to see the young men of the present day so 
irreligious. Perhaps you could get my old friend, 
Madame De ', to choose the Cachemire— take 

care of your health." 

This letter, which 1 read carefully twice over, 
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threw me into a most serious meditation. My 
first feeling was regret at leaving Paris; my 
second, was a certain exultation at the new pros- 
pects so unexpectedly opened to me. The 
great aim of a philosopher is, to reconcile 
every disadvantage by some counterbalance of 
good — where he cannot create this, he should 
imagine it. I began, therefore, to consider less 
what I should lose than what I should gain, by 
quitting Paris. In the first place, I was tolerably 
tired of its amusements: no business is half so 
fatiguing as pleasure. I longed for a change: 
behold, a change was at hand ! Then, to say truth, 
I was heartily glad of a pretence of escaping from 
a numerous cohort of JbUes amour s^ with Ma- 
dame D* Anville at the head ; and the very circum- 
stance which men who play the German flute and 
fall in love, would have considered the most vexa- 
tious, I regarded as the most consolatory. 

There was yet another reason which reconciled 
me more than any other to my departure. I had, 
in my residence at Paris, among half wits and 
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whole rotiia, cootracted a certain— not exactly 
grossiereii — but want of refinement — a certain 
coarseness of expression and idea which, though 
alight, and easily thrown of, took in some degree 
from my approach to that chai-actcr which 1 wished 
to become. I know nothing which would so polish 
iJie manners as continental intercourse, were it not 
for the English dibaucMa with which that inter- 
course connects one. English profligacy is always 
coarse, and in profligacy nothing is more conta- 
gious than its tone. One never keeps a restraint 
on the manner when one unbridles the passions, 
and one takes from the associates with whom the 

.ktter are indulged, the air and the method of the 

^mdulgence. 

was, the reader well knows, too solicitous for 
improvement, not to be anxious to escape from 
such chances of deterioration, and I therefore 

I consoled myself with considerable facility for 
the pleasures and the associates I was about to 

I forego. My mind being thus relieved from all 

• regret at my departure, I now suffered it to 
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look forward to the advantages of my return to 
Eaglatid. My love of excitement and variety 
made an election, in which I was to have both the 
importance of the conleat and the certainty of the 
success, a very agreeable object of anlicipalion. 

I was also by this time wearied with my attend- 
ance upon women, and eager to exchange it for 
the ordinary objects of ambition to men ; and my 
vanity whispered that my bucccbs in the one was no 
unfavourable omen of my prosperity in the other. 
On my return to England, with a new scene and 
a new motive for conduct, I resolved that I would 
commence a different character to that X had 
hitherto assumed, How far I kept this resolution 
the various events hereafter to be shown, will 
testify. For myself, 1 felt that I was now about 
to enter a more crowded scene upon a more ele- 
vated ascent; and my previous experience of human 
nature was sufficient to convince me that my safety 
required a more continual circumspection, and my 
success a more dignified bearing, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Je notwal cela, Madame, dan* mon livre* 

MOLIBRE. 



I AM not one of those persons who are many 
days in deciding what may be efiPected in one. ^^ On 
the third day from this,*' said I to Bedos, '^ at 
half past nine in the morning, I shall leave Paris 
for England.^' 

" Oh, my poor wife !" said the valet, " she. 
will break her heart if I leave her." 

*^ Then stay," said I. Bedos shrugged his 
shoulders. 

" I prefer being with Monsieur to all things." 

" What, even to your wife ?" The courteous 
rascal placed his hand to his heart and bowed. 
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" You shall not suffer by your fidelity — ^you shall 
take your wife with you/' 

The conjugal valet's countenance fell, *^ No," 
he said, '< no ; he could not take advantage of 
Monsieur's generosity." 

" I insist upon it — ^not another word." 

'^ I beg a thousand pardons of Monsieur ; but 
— but my wife is very ill, and unable to travel." 

'* Then, in that case, so excellent a husband 
cannot think of leaving a sick and destitute wife." 

" Poverty has no law ; if I consulted my heart 
and stayed, I should starve, et il favi vivre,'"* 

" Je n'en vols pas la necessite^^^ replied I, as I 
got into my carriage. Thatrepartee, by the way, 
I cannot claim as my own ; it is the very unanswer- 
able answer of a judge to an expostulating thief. 

I made the round of reciprocal regrets, according 
to the orthodox formula. The Duchesse de Per- 

pignan was the last — (Madame D'Anville I reserved 
for another day) — that virtuous and wise personage 
was in the boudoir of reception. I glanced at the 
fatal door as I entered. I have a great aversion, 
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after any thing has once happened and fairly sub-' 
sided, to make any allusion to its former existence. 
I never, therefore, talked to the Duchesse about 
our ancient igaremens, I spoke, this morning, of 
the marriage of one person, the death of another, 
and lastly, the departure of my individual self. 

** When do you go P'' she said, eagerly. 

" In two days : my departure will be softened, if 
I can execute any commissions in England for 
Madame." 

" None,^ said she ; and then in a low tone (that 
none of the idlers, who were always found at her 
morning levees^ should hear), she added, *' you 
will receive a note from me this evening." 

I bowed, changed the conversation, and with- 
drew. I dined in my own rooms, and spent the 
evening in looking over the various biUets-doujCj 
received during my sejour at Paris. 

" Where shall 1 put all these locks of hair ?" 
asked Bedos, opening a drawer full. 

" Into my scrap-book." 

" And all these letters ?' 
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" Into the fire." 
I was just getting into bed when the Duchesse 
de Perpignan's note arrived — it was as follows :-«^B 

" Mv OEAn Fbiekd, ^^| 

" For that word, so doubtful in our language, 
I may at least call you in ^our own. I am un- 
willing that you should leave this country with 
those sent'ments you now entertain of me, unal- 
tered, yet I cannot imagine any form of words of 
sufficient magic to change them. Oh I if you 
knew how much I am to be pitied ; if you could 
look for one moment into this lonely and blighted 
heart; if you could trace, step by step, the pro- 
gress I have made in folly and sin, you would see 
how much of what you now condemn and despise 
I have owed to circumstances, rather than to the 
vice of my dispoution. I was. born a beauty, 
educated a beauty, owed fame, rank, power to 
beauty ; and it is to the advantages I have derived 
from person that I owe the ruin of my mind. 
You have seen how much I now derive from nrL 
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I toatE)e myself as I write that seotcDce ; but no 
nutter: from that mometit you loathed me too. 
lou did not take ioto consideration, that I had 
been living on excitement all my youth, and that 
in my maturer years I could not rdinquish it. 1 
liad reigned by ray attraclionij, and I thought 
every art preferable to resigning my empire : but 
in feeding my vanity, I had not been able to 

igtjfle the dictates of my heart. Love is so natural 
)g a woman, that )she is scarcely a woman wlio resists 
||; but in me it has been a sentiment, not a passion. 
I •* Sentiment, then, and vanity, have been my 
P^ucers. I said, that I owed my errors to cir- 
cumstances, not to nature. You will say, that in 
confessing lave and vanity to be my seducers, I 
contradict this assertion — you are mistaken. I mean, 
that though vanity and sentiment were in me, yet 
the scenes in which I have been placed, and the 
eveniK which I have witnessed, gave to those la- 
tent currents of action a wrong and a dangerous 
direction. 1 was formed io love ,- for one whom I 
did love I could have made every sacriljce. I 
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married a man I hated, and I only learnt the 
depths of my heart when it was too late. 

" Enough of this ; you will leave this country ; we 
shall never meet again — never ! You may return to 
Pari% but I shall then be no more; ti'importe — I 
shall be unchanged to the last. Je mourrai en reine. 

" As a latest pledge of what I have felt for you, I 
send you the enclosed chain and ring ; as a latest 
favour, I request you to wear them for six months, 
and, above all, for two hours in the Tuileriea to- 
morrow. You will taugh at this request : it seems 
idle and romantic — perhaps it is so. Love has 
many exaggerations in sentiment, which reason 
would despise. What wonder, then, that mine, 
above that of all others, should conceive them. ^ You 
will not, I know, deny this request. Farewell I— in 
this world we shall never meet again, and I believe 
not in the existence of another. Farewell I ^^H 

" A most sensible effusion," said I to myself, when 
I had read this billet ; " and yet, after all, it showt- 
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more feeling and more character than I could 
have supposed she possessed.*^ I took up the chain : 
it was of Maltese workmanship ; not very hand- 
some, nor, indeed, in any way remarkable, except 
for a plain hair ring which was attached to it, 
and which I found myself unable to take off, with- 
out breaking, ^* It is a very singular request,'* 
thought I, ^^ but then it comes from a very singular 
person ; and as it rather partakes of adventure and 
intrigue, I shall at all events appear in the Tuile- 
ries, to-morrow, cliained and ringed.*^ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



Thy laoivility shall not make me fail to do what becomes me ; and sUee 
thou halt more valour than coortesy, I for thee will hasard that life which 
thou vouldit take from me. 

Coitandra " tlegantly done into EnglUh by Sia CaAaLss Cottsbkll.** 



About the usual hour for the promenade in the 
Tuilleries, I conveyed myself thither. I set the 
chain and ring in full display, rendered still more 
conspicuous by the dark coloured dress which I 
always wore. I had not been in the gardens ten 
minutes, before I perceived a young Frenchman, 
scarcely twenty, years of age, look with a very pe- 
culiar air at my new decorations. He passed and 
repassed me, much oftener than the alternations of 
the walk warranted; and at last, taking off his 
hat, said in a low tone, that he wished much for 
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the honour of exchanging a Tew words with me in 
private. I saw, at the first glance, that he wa* 
a gentleman, and accordingly withdrew with him 
among the trees, in the more retired part of the 
garden. 

"Permit me," said he, "to inquire how that 
ring and chain came into your possession t" 

"Monsieur," I replied, "you will understand 
me, when I say, that the htmour of another person 
is implicated in my concealment of that secret." 

•* Sir," said the Frenchman, colouring Tiolefltfy,- 
•• I have seen them before — in a word, they bei- 
long to me !" 

I smiled — my young hero fired at this. " Out, 
Jfoniiew" said he, speaking very loud, and very 
quick, ** they belong to me, and I insist upon your 
immediately restoring them, or vindicating your 
claim to them by arms." 

" You leave me but one answer, Monsieur," 
siud I ; "I will find a friend to wait upon yotf 
immediately. Allow me to inquire your address ?" 
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The Frenchman, who was greatly agitated, pro- 
duced a card. We bovred and separated. 

I was glancing over the address I held in my 
hand, which was — C. D'Azimart, Rue de Bour- 
bon, Nuviiro , when my ears were saluted^ 

with — 



" Now do you know me?— -fAoushouId'sl be Atnmo.* 
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I did not require the faculty of sight, to recognize 
XfOVd Vincent. " My dear fellow," said I, " I am 
rejcnced to see you!" and thereupon, I poured 
into his ear the particulars of my morning adven- 
ture. Lord Vincent listened to me with much 
apparent interest, and spoke very unaffectedly of 
his readiness to serve me, and his regret at the 
occasion. 

*' Pooh .'" said I, " a duel in France, is not like 
one in England ; the former is a matter of course ; 
a trifle of common occurrence ; one makeS' an 
engagement to fight, in the same breath as an en- 
gagement to diile ; but the latter is a thing of state 
and solemnity — long faces — early rising — and 
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wilt-making. But do get this business over 
soon as you can, that we may dine at the Rocheg 
afterwards," 

" Well, my dear Pelham," said Vincent, "J^- 
cannot refuse you ray services ; and as I suppose^. 
Monsieur D'Azimart will choose swords, I veor 
ture to augur every thing from your skill in that 
species of weapon. It is the first time I hayqi 
ever interfered in affairs of this nature, but |^ 
hope to get well through the present. 

" ' Noliilia ornalur lauro collaga secuiido.' 
as Juvenal says : au revdir," and away went Lortf 
Vincent, half forgetting all his late anxiety for loji- 
life, in his paternal pleasure for the delivery of bi^ 
quotation- 

Vincent is the only punster I ever knew with a. 
good heart. No action to that race in general is 
so serious an occupation as the play upon wordsj 
nod the remorseless liabit of murdering a phrase^ 
renders them perfectly obdurate to the simple 
death of a friend. I walked through every vari^ 
the straight paths of the Tuileries could afford. 
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■fid was beginning to get exceedingly tired, when 
Lord Vincent returned. He looked very grave, 
and I saw at once thai he was come to pard- 
oularise the circumstances of the last extreme^l 
'* 7^ Bins de Boulogne— pistola- -in one haur^ 
were the three leading features of his detail. 

" Pistols !" said I ; " well, be it so. I v 
rtttlier have had ewords, for the joung man's saktfl! 
as much as my own ; but thirteen paces and ; 
steady aim, will settle the business as soon. Wfllj 
will tryabottJeof the chambertin to-day, Vincent."! 
The punster smiled faintly, and for once in hi* ' 
life made no reply. We walked gravely and so- 
berly to my lodgings for the pistols, and then pro- 
ceeded to the engagement as silently as ChrislioiHefl 
should do. 

The Frenchman and his second were on 1 
ground first. T saw that the former was pale a 
agitated, not, I think, from fear but passioi 
When we took our ground, Vincent came to i 
and said, in a low tone, " For God's sake, suffer m4^ 
to accommodate this, if possible ?" 
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" It is not in our power,'' said I, receiving 
fustol. I looked steadily at D'Azimart, and ti 
my aim. His pistol, owing, 1 supposej 
trembling of his hand, went off a moment sooi 
than he had anticipated — the ball grazed my hat. 
My aim was more successful— I struck him in the 
shoulder — the exact place I had intended. He 
staggered a few paces, but did not fall. 

We hastened towards him — his cheek assumed a 
still more livid hue as I approached ; he muttered 
some half-formed curses between his teeth, and 
turned from me to his second. 

*' You will inquire whether Monsieur D', 
mart ts satisfied,'" said I to Vincent, and retired 
a sliort distance. 

'* His second," said Vincent, (after a brief con- 
ference witli that person), " replies to my question, 
that Monsieur d'Aziraart's wound has left him, for 
the present, no alternative." Upon this answer I 
took Vincent's arm, and we returned forthwith to 
my carriage. 

'• I congratulate you most sincerely on the evrt 
m3 
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of this duel,'' siud Vincent. ^^ Monsieur de 
M— — (D'Azimart's second) informed me, when 
I waited on him, that your antagonist was one of 
the most celebrated pistol shots in Paris, and that 
a lady with whom he had been long in love, made 
the death of the chain-bearer the price of her fa- 
vours. Devilish lucky for you, my good fellow, 
that his hand trembled so ; but I did not know 
jfou were so good a shot.*** 

** Why," I answered, •* I am noi what is vul- 
garly termed ^ a crack shot' — I cannot split a bul- 
let on a penknife ; but I am sure of a target 
somewhat smaller than a man : and my hand is as 
certain in the field as it is in the practice-yard/' 

" Le sentiment de nos forces les augmented'' re- 
plied Vincent. " Shall I tell the coachman to drive 
to the Hocher?' 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Here's a kind host, that makes the invitation. 
To your own cost, to his fort bon collation. 

WroBEBLT's Qent. Dancing Mafter. 
Vous pouvez bien jnger que jen'aurai pas grande peine k me consoler 
d*ane chose dont je me sais d6j& console tant de fois. 

Lettres de Boilbau. 



As I was walking home with Vincent from the 
Rue Mont-orgueil, I saw, on entering the Rue St. 
Honore, two figures before us ; the tall and noble 
stature of the one I could not for a moment mis- 
take. They stopped at the door of an hotel, which 
opened in that noiseless manner so peculiar to the 
Gonciergerie of France. I was at the porte the 
moment they disappeared, but not before I had 
caught a glance of the dark locks and pale coun- 
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tenance of Warburton — my eye fell upon the nun 
berof the hotel. 

" Surely," said I, *' I have been in that hoiu 
before." 

" Likely enough," growled Vincent, who t 
gloriously drunk. " It is a house of Iwo-foli 
utility — ^you may play with cards, or coquet witlt| 
women, seltm voire go&L" 

At these words I remembered the hotel and tt»J 
inmates immediately. It belonged to an old noblw 
man, who, though on the brink of the grave 
still grasping at the good things on the mar^n. 
He lived with a pretty and clever woman, who bore 
the name and honours of his wife. They kept up 
two salons, one pour le petit toupcr, and the other 
pour le petUJeu. You saw much &'iirie and more 
love-making, and lost your heart and your money 
with equal facility. In a word, the marquis and 
hiajolie petite femme were a wise and prosperous 
couple, who made the best of their lives, and lived 
decently and honourably upon other people, 

" AUons, Petham," cried Vincent, as I was i 
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Standing at the door io deliberation ; " how 
Incger will you keep me to congeal in this ' 
md nipping ftir^—Quamdiunostrain patientram &bu^ 
t^rc Catilina !" 

" Let us enter,'' said I ; " I have the run of tbt 
House, and we may find " 

" ' Some young vicea^some fair iniquities,' " 
lerrupted Vincent, with a hiccup — 

*' ' Leade cm, good fellowe,' qnotb Robio Hood, 
' Lead on, I do bid Ihee." " 

And, with these words, the door opened in ol 
diencc to my rap, and we mounted to the mar-' 
quifi's tenement au premiere. 

The room was pretty full— the soi-disanie Mar- 
quise was flitting from table to table — betting 
each, and coquetting with all ; and the marquis 
himself, with a moist eye and a shaking hand, was 
afiecting the Don Juan with the various ElvirW' 
and Annas with which his salon was crowded^' 
Vincent was trying to follow me through the crowd, 
but his confused vision and unsteady footing led 
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htm from one entanglement to another, till he waa 
quite unable to proceed. A tall corpulent French- 
man, six foot by five, was leaning, (a great and 
weiffktt/ objection), ^ast before him, utterly occu- 
pied in the vicissitudes of an dearie table, and un- 
conscious of Vincent's repeated efforta, first on one 
side, and then on the other, to pass him. 

At last, the perplexed wit, getting more irascible 
as he grew more bewildered, suddenly seized the 
vast incumbrance by the arm, and said to him, in 
a sharj) querulous tone, " Pray, Monsieur, why 
are you like the loto tree in Mahomet's Seventh 
Heaven ?" 

" Sit .'" cried the astonished Frenchman. 

" Because," (continued Vincent, answering his 
ovm enigma), " because, beyond you there u no 
passing-!" 

The Frenchman (one of that race who always 
forgive any thing for a bon-mot) smiled, bowed, 
and drew himself aside. Vincent steered by, and 
joining me, hiccuped out, " In rebus adversis a 
ponite pectora fortia." 
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Meanwhile I had looked round the room for the 
objects of my pursuit ; to my great surprise I could 
not perceive them ; they may bt in the other room, 
thought I, and to the other room I went ; the sup- 
per was laid out, and an old (xmne was quietly 
helping herself to some sweetmeat. All other 
human beings (if, indeed, an old woman can be 
called a human being) were, however, invisible, and 
I remained perfectly bewildered as to the non- 
appearance of Warburton and his companion. I 
entered the SaUe a Jouer once more— I looked 
round in every corner — I examined every face ; but 
in vain, and with a feeling of disappointment very 
disproportioned to my loss, I took Vincent's arm, 
and we withdrew. 

The next morning I spent with Madame 
D'Anville — a French woman easily consoles herself 
for the loss of a lover — she converts him into a 
fiiend, and thinks herself (nor is she much deceived) 
benefited by the exchange. ^Ve talked of our 
grief in maxims, and bade each other adieu in anti- 
thews. Ah ! it is a pleasant thing to drink with 

VOL. I. m 
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Alcidonis (in Marmontel's Tale) of the rose- 
coloured vial — to sport with the fancy, not to brood 
over the passion, of youth. Tliere is a time when 
the heart, from very tenderness, runs over, and (so 
much do our virtues as well as vices flow from our 
passions) there is, perhaps, rather hope than anxiety 
for the future in that excess. Then, if Pleasure 
errs, it errs through heedlessness, not design ; and 
Love, wandering over flowers, " profilers honey, 
but bears not a sting." Ah ! happy time ! in the 
lines of one who can so well translate feeling into 
words — 



" Fate has not darkened thee — Hope has not madi 
The blossoms espand it but opens to fade ; 
Nolhing is known of those wearing fears 
Which will shadow the light of our after yean." 

The Improviiairice. 
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Pardon this digression — not much, it must be 
confessed, in my ordinary strain — but let me, dear 
reader, very seriously advise thee not to judge of 
me yet. When thou hast got to the end of my 
book, if thou dost condemn it or its hero — why 
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<* I will let thee alone (as honest Dogberry advises) 
till thou art sober ; and, if thou make me not, then, 
the better answer, thou art not the man I took thee 
for/' 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



It matt be confessed, thRt flattery comes mighty easily to one's mouth in 

the presence of royalty. 

Lettert of St BTBBs Montagu b. 

'Tls he.— How came be thence— what doth be here ? 

Lara. 



I HAD received for that evening (my last at 

Paris) an invitation from the Duchesse de B . 

I knew that the party was to be small, and that 
very few besides the royal family would compose 
it. I had owed the honour of this invitation to 
my intimacy with the — — s, the great friends 
of the Duchesse, and I promised myself some plea- 
sure in the engagement. 

There were but eight or nine persons present 
when I entered the royal chamber. The most dis- 
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tntffui of these I recognised immediately as the 

, (the present ). He cam* 

forward with much grace as I approached, and 
expressed his pleasure at seeing me. 

" You were presented, I tliink, about a month 
ago," added the , with a smile of sin- 
gular fascination; '* I remember it well " 

I bowed low to this compliment. 

" Do jou propose staying long at Paris ?" con- 
tinued the . 

" I protracted," I replied, " niy departure solely 
for the honour this evening afibrds me. In so 
doing, please your Royal Highness, I have fol- 
lowed the wise maxim of keeping the greatest. 
pleasure to the last." 

The royal chevalier bowed to my answer with 
a smile still sweeter than before, and began a con- 
versation with me which lasted for several minutes. 
I was much struck with the 's air and bear- 

ing. They possess great dignity, without any 
aflectation of its assumption. He speaks pecu- 
liarly good English, and the compliment of address- 



ing me in that IangU8^ was therefore as judicionri 
as delicate. His observations owed little to his 
rank ; they would have struck you as appropriate, 
and the air which accompanied them pleased you 
as graceful, even in a simple individual. Jucfge 
then if ihey channed me in the — — , The 
upper part of his countenance is prominent and 
handsome, and his eyes have much softness of 
expression. His figure is slight and particu- 
larly well knit ; perhaps he is altogether more 
adapted to strike in private than in public effect. 
TTpon the whole, he is one of those very few per- 
sons whom you would have had pride in knowing 
as an equal, and have pleasure in acknowledging 
as a superior. 

As the paused, and turned with great 

courtesy to the Due de , I bowed my way 

to the Duchesse de B . That personage, 

whose liveliness and piquancy of manner always 
make one wish for one's own sake that her rank 
was less exalted, was speaking with great volubility 
to a tall, stupid looking man, one of the ministers. 
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and smiled most graciously upon me as I drew I 
near. She spoke to me of our national amusementft 1 
" You are not," said she, " bo fond of danoiag I 
as we are." 

" We have not the same exalted example to be 
at ouce our motive and our model," said I, in 
allunon to the Duchesse*s well known attachment 

to that accomplishoient. The Duchesse D'A 

came up as I said this, and the conversation flowed 

OD evenly enough till the 's whist party was 

formed. His partner was Madame de la R ■, 

the heroine of La Vendee. She was a tall and 
very .stout woman, singularly lively and entertain- 
ing, and appeared to possess both the moral and 
the physical energy to accomplish feats still more 
noble than those she perfonned. 

I soon saw tliat it would not do fur me to stay 
very long. I bad already made a favourable im- 
pression, and, in ^uch cases, it is my constant rule 
immediately to retire. Stay, if it lie whole hours, 
until you have pleased, but leave the moment after 
your success. A great genius should not linger 
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too long either in the sahn or the world. He 
must quit each with iclat. In obedience to this 
rule, I no sooner found that my court had been 
effectually made than I rose to withdraw. 

" You will return soon to Paris," said the 
Duchesse de B . 

" I cannot resist it," I replied- " Man corps 
reviendra pour cliercker man ceeur."" 

" We shall not forget you," said the Duchesse. 

" Your Highness has fwtc given me my only 
inducement not to return," I answered, as I bowed 
out of the room. 

It was much too early to go home ; at that time 
I was too young and restless to sleep till long after 
midnight; and while I was deliberating in what 
manner to pass the hours, I suddenly recollected 
the hotel in the Rue St. Honore, to which Vincent 
and I had paid so unceremonious a visit the night 
before. Impressed with the hope that. 1 might be 
more successful in meeting Warburton than I had 
then been, I ordered the coachman to dri- 
abode of the old Marquis . 
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The saim was as crowded as usual. I lost 
few Napoleons at icarti in order to pay my entrii 
and then commenced a desultory flirtation with 
one of the fair decoys. In this occupation my 
eye and my mind frequently wandered. I could 
not divest myself of the hope of once more seeing 
Warburton before my departure from Paris, and 
every reflection which confirmed my suspicions of 
his identity redoubled my interest in his connec- 
tion with Tyrreil and the vulgar dihaucMe of the 
Rue St. Dominique. I was making some languid 
reply to my Cynthia of the minute, when my eoi 
was suddenly greeted by an English voice. 1 
looked round, and saw Thornton in close con- 
versation with a man whose back wp? turned to 
me, but whom I rightly conjectured to be Tyr- 
rell. 

" Oil ! he'll be here soon," said the former, 

" and we'll bleed him regularly to-night. It il 

very singular that you who play so much better 

should not havejtoored him yesterday evening." 

Tyrrell replied in a tone so low as to be in- 
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ttudjlilc, and a minute afterwards ilic door opened, 
and ^Varl>llrton entered. He came up instantly to 
Thornton and his companion ; and after a few words 
of ordinary salutation, Warburton said, in one of 
those modulated tones so peculiar to himself, " I 
am sure, Tyrrell, that you musi be eager for your 
revenge. To lose to such a mere Tyro as myself, 
is quite enough to double the pain of defeat, aod 
the desire of retaliation." 

I did not hear Tyrrell's reply, but the Iri^ 
presently moved towards a door, which till then % 
had not noticed, and which was probably th^ 
entrance to our hostess's boudoir. The api-difatitc 
marquise opened it herself, for which kind oflicc 
Thornton gave her a leer and a wink, characteristic 
of his claims to gallantry. When the door was 
again closed u[X)n them, I went up to the mar- 
quise, and after a few compliments, asked whether 
the room Messieurs les Anglois hod entered, was 
equally open to all guests ? 

" Why," said she, with a slight hesitation, 
" those gentlemen play for higher stakes than we 
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usually do here, and one of them is apt to get 
irritated by the advice and expostulations of the 
lookers on ; and so after they had played a short 
time in the salon last night. Monsieur Thornton — 
a very old friend of mine"* — (here the lady looked 
down) '^ asked me permission to occupy the inner 
room ; and as I knew him so well, I could have 
no scruple in obliging him." 

" Then, I suppose,'*' said I, ** that, as a stranger, 
I have not permission to intrude upon them P^' 
** Shall I inquire ?" answered the marquise. 
" No !'* said I ; "it is not worth while ;" and 
accordingly I re-seated myself, and appeared once 
more occupied in saying des belles choses to my 
kind-hearted neighbour. I could not, however, 
with all my dissimulation, sustain a conversation 
from which my present feelings were so estranged, 
for more than a few minutes ; and I was nev^r 
more glad than when my companion, displeased 
with my inattention, rose, and left me to my own 
reflections. 

What could Warburton (if he were the person I 
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suspected) gain by the disguise he had assumed ? 
He WHS too rich to profit by any sums he could 
win from Tyrrell, and too much removed from 
Thornton's station in life, to derive any pleasure 
or benefit from his act|ua'mtance with that person. 
His dark threats of vengeance in the Jardin des 
Plautes, and his reference to the two hundred 
[wunds Tyrrell possessed, gave me, indeed, some 
clue as to his real object ; but then — why this dis- 
guise? Had he known Tyrrell before, in his 
proper semblance, and had anything passed be- 
tween them, which rendered this concealajpnt now 
expedient ?— this, indeed, seemed probable enough ; 
but, was Thornton entrusted with the secret? — 
and, if revenge was the object, was that low man a 
partaker in its execution ? — or was he not, more 
probably, playing the traitor to both ? As for 
Tyrrell himself, his own designs upon Warburton 
were sufficient to prevent pity for any fall into the 
pit he had dug for others. 

Meanwhile, time passed on, the hour grew late, 
■nd the greater part of the guests were gone ; still 
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J could Dot tear myself away ; I looked, from time 
to time, at the door, with an indescribable feeling 
of anxiety. I longed, yet dreaded, for it to open ; 
I felt as if my own fate were in some degree impli- 
cated in what was then agitating wilhin, and I 
could not resolve to depart, until I had formed 
some conclusions on the result. 
At length the door opened ; Tyrrell came forth 
-his countenance vms perfectly hueless, his cheek 
as sunk and hoUuvk-, the excitement of tMo hour.i 
bad been sufficient to render it so. I observed 
Jhat his teeth were set, and his hand clenched, as 
tfaey are when we idly seek, by the strmned and 
extreme tension of the nerves, to sustain the fever 
and the agony of the mind. Warburton and Thorn- 
ton followed him ; the latter with his usual air of 
reckless indifference— his quick rolling eye glanced 
^m the marquis to myself, and though his colour 
fhanged slightlvj his nod of recognition was made 
with its wonted impudence and ease i but Warbur- 
ton passed on, like Tyrrell, without noticing, oi 
heeding any thing around, He fixed his large 
M 2 
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bright eye upon the figure which preceded hinii 
without once altpring Us direction, and the extreme 
beauty of his features, which, not all the dishevelled 
length of his liair and whiskers could disguise, 
was lighted up with a joyous but savage expres- 
sion, which made me turn away, almost with a 
sensation of fear. 

Just as Tyrrell was leaving the room, Warbur- 
tou put his hand upon his shoulder — " Stay," said 
he, " J am going your way, and will accompany 
you." He turned round to Thornton (who was 
already talking with the marquis) as he said this, 
and waved his hand, as if to prevent his following ; 
the next moment, Tyrrell and himself had left the 
room, 

I could not now remain longer. I felt a 
feverish restlessness, which impelled me onwards. 
1 quitted the salon, and was on the escalier before 
the gamesters had descended. Warburton was, 
indeed, but a few steps before me j the stairs were 
but very dimly lighted by one expiring lamp ; he 
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did not turn round to see me, and was probably 
too much engrossed to hear me. 

" Yoii may yet have a favourable reverse," said 
he to Tyrrell. 

" Impossible !■" replied the latter, in a tone of 
such deep anguish, that it thrilled me to the very 
heart. "I am an utter beggar — I have nothing 
in the world — I have no expectation but to 
starve I" 

While he was saying this, I perceived by the 
faint and uncertain light that Warburton's hand 
was raised to his own countenance. 

" Have you tio hope — no spot wherein to look 
for comfort — is beggary your absolute and only 
possible resource from famine ?" he replied, in a 
low and suppressed tone. 

At that moment we were just descending into 
the courtyard. Warburton was but one step 
behind Tyrrell ; the latter made no answer ; but 
as be passed from the dark staircase into the 
clear moonlight of the court, I caught a glimpse 
of the big tears which rolled heavily and silently 



down his cheeks. Warlmrton laid bis hand upon 
him. 

^ Turn,^ he cried, suddenly, *' your cup is not 
yet full — look upon me — and remember!** 

I pressed forwaifd-^the light shone fuU v^pon the 
coanteninoe of the apeakei^^^he! idark hur was 
gone; my susjuaons were true — I discovered at 
one glance the bight locks and lofty brow of Regi- 
nald Glanville. Slowly Tyrrell gazed, as if he* 
were endeavouring to repel some terrible remem« 
brance, which gatiiered, with every- instant, more 
fearfully upon him ; until, as the stem countenance 
ot Glanville grew darker and darker in its mingled 
scam and defiance, he uttered one low cry, and 
sank senseless upon the eiurth. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



I HAVE always had an insuperable horror of 
being placed in what the vulgar call a predicament. 
In a predicament I was most cert^unly placed at 
the present moment. A man at my feet in a fit— 
the cause of it having very wiaely disappeared, 
devolving upon me the charge of watching, reco- 
vering, and conducting home the afflicted person- 
made a concatenation of disagreeable circumstances, 
as much unsuiced to the temper of Henry Pel- 
ham, as his evil fortune could possibly have con- 
trived. 

After a short pause of deliberation, I knocked 
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up ihe porter, procured some cold water, and 
bathed Tyrrell's temples for several moinonla be- 
fore he recovered. He opened his eyes slowly, and 
looked carefully round with a fearful and sus- 
picious glance : " Gone — ^gooe — (he muttered) — 
aye — what did he here at such a moment ? — ven- 
geance — for what ! — / could not tell — it would have 
killed her — let him thank his own folly. I do 
not fear; I defy his malice." And with these 
words, Tyrrell sprung to his feet. 

"Can I assist you to your home?" said I; 
" you are still unwell — pray suffer me to have that 
pleasure." 

I spoke with some degree of warmth and sin- 
cerity ; the unfortunate man stared wildly at me 
for a moment, before he replied. " Who," said 
he, at last, " who speaks to mt — the lost — the 
guilty — the ruined, in the accents of interest and 
kindness .-'" 

I placed his arm in mine, and drew him out of 
the yard into the open street. He looked at me 
with an eager and wistful survey, and then, by 
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grees, appearing to recover his full consciousness 
of the present, and recollection of the past, he 
pressed my hand warmly, and after a short silence, 
during which we moved on slowly towards the 
Tuileries, he said — " Pardon me, Sir, if I have 
not sufficiently thanked you for jotir kindness and 
attention. I am now quite restored ; the cIo8« 
room in which I have been sitting for so many 
hours, and the feverish excitement of play, acting 
upon a frame very debilitated by iU health, occa- 
^ned my momentary indisposition. I am now, 
I repeat, quite recovered, and will no longer tres- 
pass upon your good nature." 

" Really," said I, " you had better not dis- 
card my services yet. Do suffer me to accompany 
you home ?" 

"Home!" muttered Tyrrell, with a deep sigh; 
" no — no !" and then, as if recollecting himself, he 
said, " I thank you. Sir, but — but — " 

I saw his embarrassment, and interrupted him. 
" Well, if I cannot assist you any further, I will 
take your dismissal. I trust we shall meet agaiO' 
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undpr auspices better calcukted for improving 
acquainiance." 

I'yrrell bowed, once mor^ pressed my hand, and 
we parted. I hurried on up the long street towards 
my hotel. 

When I had got several pace* beyond Tyrrell, 
I turned back to look at him. He was standing 
in (he same place in which I had left him. I saw 
by the moonlight that his face and hands were 
raised towards Heaven. It was but for a moment : 
his attitude changed while I was yet looking, and 
he slowly and calmly continued his way in the same 
dlrei^tion as myself. When I reached my chambers, 
I hastened immediately to bed, but not to sleep ; 
the extraordinary scene I had witnessed, the dark 
and ferocious expression of Glanville's counte- 
nance, so strongly impressed with every withering 
and deadly passion ; the fearful and unaccountable 
remembrance that had seemed to gather over the 
livid and varying face of the gamester; the mys- 
tery of Glanville's disguise; the intenaty of a 
revenge so terribly expressed, together with the 
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restless and burning anxiety I felt — not from idle 
curiosity, but from my earJy and intimate friend- 
ship for Glanville, to fathom its cause — all crowded 
upon my mind with a feverish confusion, tliat eifcc- 
tualJy banished repose. 

It was with that singular sensation of pleasure 
which none but those who have passed frequent 
nights in restless and painful agitation, can recog- 
nize, that I saw the briglit sun penetrate through 
my shutters, and heard Bedos move across my 
jroom, 

"What hour will Monsieur have the post 
JiorsesP" said that praiseworthy valet. 
. " At eleven," answered I, springing out of bed 
with joy at the change of scene which the very 
mention of my journey brought before my mind. 

I was a luxurious personage in those days. I had 
,Ji8d a bath made from my own design ; across it 
were constructed two small frames — one for the 
Journal of the day, and another to hold ray break- 
fast spijaratus ; in this manner I was accustomed 
to lie for about an h^ur, engaging the triple hap- 
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piness of reading, ft^eding, and bathiDg. Owing to 
some unaccountable delay, Galignani's Messenger 
did not arrive at the usual hour, on the morning of 
my departure ; to finish breakfast, or bathing, 
without Galignani's Messenger, was perfectly im- 
possible, so I rernained, till I was half boiled, in a 
slate of the moet indolent imbecility. 

At last it came : the first paragraph that struck 
my eyes was the following : — " It is rumoured 
among the circles of the Faubourg, that a duel 

was fought on , between a young Englishman 

and Monsieur D ; the cause of it is said to 

be the pretensions of both to the beautiful Duchesse 

de F , who, if report be true, cares for neither 

of the gallants, but lavishes her favours upon a cer- 
tain attacM to the English embassy.'' 

Such, thought I, are the materials for all human 
histories. Every one who reads, will eagerly swal- 
low this account as true: if an author were writing 
the memoirs of the court, he would compile his 
facts and scandal from this very collection of re- 
cords; and yet, though so near the truth, how 
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totally false it is ! Thank HeaveD, howe^-er, that, 
at least, I am not suspected of the degiadation of 
the duchesse's love ; — to fight for her may make me 
seem a fool — to be loved by her would constitute 
me a villain," 

The next passage in that collection of scandal 
which struck me was — " We understand that E. W. 

I Howard de Howard, Esq,, Secretary, &c., is shcHtly 
te lead to the hymeneal altar the daughter of 
Timothy Tomkins, Esq., late Consul of ." 
I quite started out of my hath with delight. I 
icarcely sufTered myself to be dried and perfumed, 
before I sat down to write the following congratu- 
latory epistle to the thin man : — 

" My Deae Mr. Howard De Howard, 
Permit me, before I leave Paris, to compliment 
you upon that happiness which I have just learnt is 
store for you. Marriage to a man like you, who 
bas survived the vanities of the world — who has at- 
tained that prudetit age when the passions are calmed 
into reasoD, and the purer retinemeDts of friendship 
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succeed to the turbulent delirium of the senses— 
marriage, my dear ^Ir. Howard, to a man like you, 
must, indeed, be a most delidous Utopia, After 
all the mortiBcalions you may meet elsewliere, 
whether from maSicioua females, or a misjudging 
world, what happiness to turn to one being to 
whom your praise is an honour, and your indigna- 
tion of consequence ! 

'* But if marriage itself be so desirable, what words 
shall I use sufficiently expressive of my congratu- 
lation at the particular match you have chosen, so 
suitable in hirth and station ? I can fancy you, my 
dear Sir, in your dignified retirement, expatiating 
to your admiring bride upon all the honours of 
your illustrious line, and receiving from her, in 
return, a full detail of all the civic glories that have 
ever graced the lineage of the Tomkins's. As the 
young lady is, I suppose, an heiress, I conclude you 
will take her name, instead of changing it. Mr. 
Howard de Howard de Tomkins, will sound 
peculiarly majestic; and when you come to the 
titles and possessions of your ancestors] I am per- 
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suaded that you will continue to consider yoof 
allixuce with the honest citizens of I^ondon amoi^ 
your proudest distinctions. 

" Should you have any commands in Englaifd^ 

a letter directed to me in Grosvenor Square wilK 

be sure to find me ; and you may rely upon my inf- 

mediately spreading among our mutual ac(\iiaint* 

ance in London, the happy measure you are about 

lo adopt, and my opinions on its propriety. 

" Adieu, my dear Sir, 

" With the greatest respect and truth, 

" Yours, &c. 

" H. Pelham," 

" There," said I, as I sealed my letter. " I have 
discharged some part of that debt I owe to Mr. 
Howard de Howard, for an enmity towards me, 
which he has never affected to conceal. He prides 
himself on his youth — my allusions to his age will 
delight him ! On the importance of his good or 
evil opinion — I have flattered him to a wonder .' 
Of a surety, Henry Felham, I could not have sup- 
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posed you w&re such an adept in the art of pane- 
gyric." 

" The horses, Sir !" said Bedos ; and '" the bill, 
Sir !^ said the garfon. Alas ! that those and that 
should be so coupled together^ that we can never 
take our departure without such aWfCtl. witnesses 
of our sojourn. Well — to be brief— |he' bill for 

■;• ■ I'f . . 

J ■ / 

once was discharged — the horses snorted — the car- 
riage door was opened — I entered— Bedos mounted 
behind — crack went the whips— off went the steeds, 
and so terminated my adventures at dear Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



O, Cousin, yon know him—the fine gentleman they talk of so mach in 
town. 

Wtchbblt*s Dancing Matter. 



Br the bright days of my youth, there is some- 
thing truly delightful in the quick motion of four 
post-horses. In France, where one's steeds are 
none of the swiftest, the pleasures of travelling are 
not quite so great as in England ; still, however, 
to a man who is tired of one scene — ^panting for 
another — ^in love with excitement, and not yet 
wearied of its pursuit — the turnpike road is more 
grateful than the easiest chair ever invented, and 
the little prison we entitle a carriage, more cheer- 
ful than the state*rooms of Devonshire House. 
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We reached Calais in safety, and in good time, 
l!ie next day, 

" Will Monsieur dine in his rooms, or at the 
lafile iThote f" 

*' In his rooms, of course!" said Bedos, indig- 
nantly deciding the question. A French valet'« 
dignity is always involved in his master's. 

" Yoii are too good, Bedos," said I ; " I shall 
dine at the table d'Mte — who have you there in 
general ?" 

" Really," said the gar^on, " we have such a 
swift succession of guests, that we seldom see the 
same faces two days running. We have as many 
changes OS an English administration." ^^H 

'* You are facetious," said I. ^^| 

" No," retumpd the^rpon, who was a philoso- 
pher as well as a wit ; " no, my digestive organs are 
very weak, and par consequence, I am naturally 
melancholy — Ah, majbi, tres trUte !" and with these 
words the sentimental plate-changer placed his 
hand — I can scarcely say, whether on his heart, or 
his »lumach, and sighed bitterly ! 
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" How long," said I, " does it want to dinner ?": 
My question restored the gar<;on to himself. 

" Two hours, Mon^eur, two hours," and twirl- 
ing his surviette with an air of exceeding import- 
ance, off* went my melancholy acquaintawie to 
compliment new customers, and complain of bis 
digestion. i 

After I had arranged myself and my wbiskets — : 
two very distinct afi^airs — ^j-awned three times, and 
drank two bottles of soda water, I strolled into the 
town. As I was sauntering along leisurely enough, 
I heard my name pronounced behind me. I turned) 
and saw Sir Willoughby Townshend. an old baronet 
of an antediluvian age — a fossil witness of the 
wonders of England, before the deluge of French 
manners swept away ancient customs, and created, 
out of the wrecks of what had been, a new order of 
things, and a new race of mankind. 

" Ah ! my dear Mr. Pelham, how arc you ? and 
the worthy Lady Frances, your mother, and your 
excellent father, ail well? — I'm delighted to hear 
it. Russelton," continued Sir Willoughby, turn- 
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ing to a middle-aged man, whose arm he held ; 
"you remember Felham — true Whig — great 
friend of Sheridan's ?— let me introduce his son to 
you. Mr. Rusflelton, Mr. Pelham ; Mr. Pelhain, 
Mr. Russelton." 

At the name of the person thus introduced to 
me, a thousand recollections crowded upon my 
mind; the contemporary and rival of Napoleon — 
the autocrat of the great world of fashion and 
cravats — the mighty genius before whom aristo- 
cracy had been humbled and ton abashed — at whose 
nod, the haughtiest noblesse of Europe had 
quailed— who had introduced, by a single example, 
starch into neckcloths, and had fed the pampered 
appetite of his boot-tops on champagne — whose 
coat and whose friend were cut with an equal 
grace — and whose name was connected with every 
triumph that the world's great virtue of audacity 
could achieve — the illustrious, the immortal 
Russelton stood before me. I recognised in him 
a congenial, though a superior spirit, and I bowed 
with a profundity of veneration, with which no 
oilier human being has ever inspired me. 
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Mr. RusseltoD seemed pleased with my evident 
respect, and returned my salutation with a mock 
dignity, which enchanted me. He offered me his 
disengaged arm ; I took it with transport, and we 
all three proceeded up the strceL 

" So." said Sir WiUougliby — " so, Busselton, 
you like your quarters here ; plenty of sport among 
the English, I should think : you have not forgot 
the art of quizzing ; eh, old fellow ?" 

" Even if I had," said Mr. Russelton, speak- 
ing very slowly, " the sight of Sir Willoughby 
Townshend would be quitesuflicient to refresh my 
memory. Yes," continued the venerable wreck, after 
a short pause, — " yea, I like my residence pretty 
well ; I enjoy a calm conscience, and a clean shirt, 
what more can man desire P I have made acquaiut- 
ance with a tame parrot, and I have taught it to 
say, whenever an English fool with a stiff neck and 
a loose swagger passes him — ' True Briton — true 
Briton.' I lake care of my health, and reflect 
upon old age. I have read Gil Bias, and the Whole 
r puty of Man ; and, in short, what with instmct- 
•'• aacniirl kmIjo J 
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ing my parrot, and improving myself, I think I 
pass my time as creditably and decorously as the 
Bishop of Winchester, or my Lord of A — v — ly 
himself. So you have just come from Paiis, I 
presume, Mr. Pelham ?" 

" I left it yesterday !' 

" Full of those horrid English, I sup] 
thrusting their broad hats and narrow minds into 
every shop in the Palais Jtot/al — winking their 
dull eyes at the damsels of the counter, and manu- 
facturing their notions of French into a higgle 
for sous. Oh ! the monsters !— they bring on a 
bilious attack whenever I think of them : the other 
day one of them accosted me, and talked me into 
a nervous fever about patriotism and roast pigs : 
luckily I was near my own house, and reached it 
before the thing became fatal ; but only think, had 
I wandered too far, when he met me, at my time 
of hfe, the shock would have been too great ; I 
should certainly have perished in a fit. I hope, at 
least, they would have put the cause of my death 
-in my epitaph — ^ Died, of an Englishman, Johp 
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Russeltou, Esq., aged, &c.' Pali .' You are not 
engaged, Mr. Pelham ; dine with me to-day ; WU- 
]oughby and his umbrella are coming." 

" Vohntiers," said I, " though I was going to 
make observations on men and manners at the 
toife d^hote of my hotel." 

" I am most truly grieved," replied Mr. Rus- 
aelton, " at depriving you of so much amusement. 
With me you will only find some tolerable Lafitte, 
and an anomalous dish my cuisiniere calls a mutton 
chop. It will be curious to see what variation in 
tfie monotony of mutton she will adopt to-day. 
The first time I ordered "a chop," I thought I 
had amply explained every necessary particular; 
a certain portico of flesh, and a gridiron : at seven 
o'clock, up came a cnttlette panvee—faute de mieux. 
I swallowed the composition, drowned as it was, in 
a most pernicious sauce. I had one hour's sleep, 
and the nightmare, in consequence. The next day, 
I imagined no mistake could be made : sauce was 
strictly prohibited ; all extra ingredients laid under 
a most special veto, and a natural gravy gently 
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recommended: the cover was removed, and lol 
a breast of mutton, all bone and gristle, like the 
dying gladiator ! This lime my heart was loo full 
for wrath ; I sat down and wept ! To-day will be 
the third time I shall make the experiment, if 
French cooks will consent to let one starve upon 
nature. For my part, I have no stomach left now 
for art ; I wore out my digestion in youth, swal- 
lowing Jack St. Leger's suppers, and Sheridan's 
promises to pay." 

" Pray, Mr. Pelhani, did you try Staub when 
you were at Paris .^" 

" Yes; and tliought him one degree better than 
Stultz, whom, indeed, I have long condemned, as 
fit only for minors at Oxford, and majors in the 
infantry." 

" True," said Rusaelton, with a very faint smile 
at a pun, somewhat in his own way, and levelled at 
a tradesman, of whom he was, perhaps, a little 
jealous—" True; Stultz aims at making gentle- 
men, not coats ; there is a degree of aristocratic pre- 
tension in his stitches, which is vulgar to an appal- 
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I'mg degree. You can tell a Stultz coat any where, 
which is quite enough to damn it : tbe moment a 
man's known by an invariable cut, and that not 
original, it ought to be all over with him. Give 
me the man who makes the tailor, not the tailor 
who makes the man." 
. "Right, by G—!" cried Sir Willoughby, who 

nras as badly dressed as one of Sir E *b din- 

1 ners. *' Right ; just my opinion. I have always 
told my Schneiders to make my clothes neither in 
the fashion nor out of it ; to copy no other man's 
, and to cut their cloth according to my natu- 
'. body, not according to an isosceles triangle. 
jtiook at this coat, for instance," and Sir Willough- 
y Townshend made a dead halt, that we might 
tdmire his garment the more accurately. 
" Coat!" said Russelton, with an appearance of 
*ihe most naive surprise, and taking hold of the 
collar, suspiciously, by the finger and thumb ; " coat, 
Sir Willoughby ! do you call this thing a coat ?" 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



J'ai tocjonn era qiM le boa n'fttoit<pie le beau mit en action. 

RoattsAv. 



Shortly after Russelton's answer to Sir Wil- 
loughby's eulogistic observations on his own attire, 
I left those two worthies till I was to join them at 
dinner; it wanted three hours yet to that time, 
and I repaired to my quarters to bathe and write 
letters. I scribbled one to Madame D'Anville, 
full of antitheaes and maxims, sure to charm her ; 
another to my mother, to prepare her for my arrival, 
9nd a third to Lord Vincent, giving him certain 
commissions at Paris, which I had forgotten per- 
sonally to execute. 

My pen is not that of a ready writer ; and what 
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I with yawning, stretching, admiring my rings, and 
putting pen to paper, in the intervals of these more 
natural occupations, it was time to bathe and dress 
before my letters were completed. I set off to 
Busselton'e abode in high spirits, and fully resolved 
to make the most of a character so original- 
It was a very small room in which I fpund him ; 
he was stretched in an easy chair before the fire- 
place, gazing complacently at his feet, and appa- 
rently occupied in any thing but listening to Sir 
Willoughhy Towusbend, who was talking with 

I great vehemence about politics and the com laws. 

■ Notwithstanding the heat of the weather, there 
was a small fire on the hearth, which, aided by the 
earnestness of his efforts to convince his host, put 
poor Sir Willoughby into a most intense persfun- 

[ tion. Kusselton, however, seemed enviably cool, 
and hung over the burning wckhI like a cucumber 
on a hotbed. Sir Willoughby came to a full stop 
by the window, and (gasping for breath) attempt- 
ed to throw it open. 

'* What are you doing ? for Heaven's sake, what. 
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axe you doing?" cried Kusselton, starting up; 
" do you mean to kill me ?" 

*' Kill you !" said Sir Willougliby, quite aghast. 

'• Yes ; kill me ! is it not quite eold endugh al- 
ready in this d — d seafaring place, without making 
my only retreat, humble as it is, a theatre for 
thorough draughts? Have I not had the rheuma- 
tism in my left shoulder, and the ague in my little 
finger, these last six months? and must you now 
terminate my miserable existence at one blow, by 
opening that abominable lattice ? Do you think, 
because your great frame, fresh from the Yorkshire 
wolds, and compacted of such materials, that ode 
would think, in eating your beeves, you had di- 
gested their hides into skin — do you think, be- 
cause your limbs might be cut up into planks for a 
seventy -eight, and warranted water-proof without 
pitch, because of the density of their pores — do 
you think, because you are as impervious as an 
araphorostic shoe, that I, John Russelton, am 
equally impenetrable, and that you are to let 
easterly winds play about my room like children,- 
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begetting rheums and asthmas and all maimer oS 
catarrhs ? I do beg, Sir Willoughby Towoshend, 
that you will suffer me to die a more natural and 
civUized death ;" and so saying, Russelton sank 
down into his chair, apparently in the last state of! 
exhaustion. 

Sir Willoi^hby, who remembered the humour 
ist in all his departed glory, and still venerated 
him as a temple where the deity yet breathed, 
though the altar was overthrown, made to this est> 
traordinar}' remonstrance no other reply than 
long whiff", and a " Well, Russelton, daah my wig 
(a favourite oath of Sir W.'s) but you're a queer 
fellow." 

Russelton now turned to me, and invited me, 
tvith a tone of the most lady-like languor, to sit 
down near the fire. As I am naturally of a chilly 
disposition, and fond, too, of beating people in 
their own line, I drew a chair close to the liearthj 
declared the weather was very cold, and rung th» 
bell for some more wood. Russelton 
moment, and then, with a potiteaess 1 
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dagned to exert before, approached his chair 16 
mine, and began a conversation, which, in apite of 
his bad wilticisme, and peculiarity of manner, W 
fuund singularly entertaining. ^ 

Dinner wna annouticed, and we adjourned to 
anotlier room — poor Sir Willoughby with his 
waistcoat tiobuttoned, and breathing like a pug 
in a phthisis — groaned bitterly, when he discovered 
that this apartment was smaller and hotter than 
the one before, Ruaselton immediately helped 
him to some scalding soup — and said, as he told 
the servant to hand Sir Willoughby the cayenne — 
" you will find this, my dear Townshend, a very 
sensible potage for this severe season." 

Dinner went off tamely enough, with the 
cation of "our stout friend's" agony, which R( 
idton enjoyed most luxuriously. The threatened 
mutton-chops did not make their appearance, and 
the dinner, though rather too small, was excellently 
cooked, and better arranged. With the dessert, 
the poor baronet rose, and pleading sudden in( 
pOMiitai, tottered out of the door. 
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When he was gone, Russelton threw himselr 
back in his chair, and laughed for several minutes 
with a low chuckhng sound, till the tears rati down 
his check. " A nice heart you must have !" 
thought I — (my conclusions of character are alwayi 
drawn from small propensities). 

After a few jests at Sir Willoughby, our ccai- 
versation turned upon other individuals. I sood 
saw that Russelton was a soured and disappointed 
man ; his remarks on people were all sarcasms — 
his mind vras overflowed with a suffusion of ill^ 
nature — he bit as well as growled. No man of the 
world ever, I ana convinced, becomes a real phikN 

! lopher in retirement. People who have be^ 
employed for years upon trifles have not the 
greatness of mind, which could alone make them 
indifferent to what they have coveted all their 

I lives, as most enviable and important. 

" Have you read 'a memoirs ?" said Mtt 

Russelton. " No ! Well, I imagined every aai 
had at least dipped into them. I have often had 

I serious thoughts of dignifying my own retirement 
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hy the literary employment of detailing my adven- 
tures in the world. I tli'ink I could throw a new 
light bpan things and persons, wtiicii my contempo- 
raries will shrink back like owls at perceiving." 

" Your life," said I, " must indeed iilcobJi 
matter of et)ual instruction and amusement, 

"Aye," answered Russeltoni "ajnuaentent 
the fools, but instruction to the knaves. I am, 
indeed, a lamentable example of the &U of 
ambition. I brought starch into all the neckcloths 
in England, and I end by tying my own at a 
three-inch looking-glass at Calais. You ace a 
young man, Mr. Pelham, about to commence life, 
probably with the same views as (though greater 
advantages than) myself; perhaps iaindulging my 
egotism, I shall not weary wiihoulreeompensingyoa. 
" I came into the world with an inordinate love 
of glory and a great admiration of the original ; these 
propensities might have made me a Shakspeare — 
they did more, they made me a Ilusselton ! When 
1 vaa six years old, I cut my jacket into a coat, 
jmd turned my aunt's best petticoat into a waist- 
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coat. I disdained at eight the language of the 
vulgar, and when my father asked roe to fetch his 
slippers, I replied, that my soul swelled beyond 
the limits of a lackey's. At nine, I was self- 
inoculated with propriety of ideas. I rejected 
malt with the air of His Majesty, and formed a 
violent affection for maraschino ; though starving at 
school, I never took twice of pudding, and paid 
six-pence a week out of my shilling to have my 
shoes blacked. As I grew up, my notions ex- 
fianded. I gave myself, without restraint, to the 
ambition that burnt within me — I cut -my old 
friends, who were rather envious than emulous of 
my genius, and I employed three tradesmen to 
make my gloves — one for the hand, a second for 
the fingers, and a third Jor the thumb! These 
two qualities made me courted and admired 
by a new race — for the great secrets of being 
teurted are, to shun others, and seem delighted 
irith yourself. The latter is obvious enough ; who 
the deuce ahoiild be pleased with you, if you your- 
self are not? 
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" Before I left college I fell in love; otbcr 
fellows, at my age, in such 8 predicament, would 
have whined — sliaved only twice a week, and 
written verses. I did none of the three — the U« 
indeed I tried, but, to my infinite sur^Hise, I 
found my genius wa* not universal. I began 
with 

" * Sweet nymph for when I wi^e my mute.' 

" For this, oAer considerable hammering, I cot 
only think of the rhyme ' $jKiea^ — so I began 
again, — 

"•Thy praise demands much softer lutei.' 

And the fellow of this verse terminated like myt 
in * boots.' — Other eflforta were equally successful 
— ' bloom' suggested to my imaginaUon no rhyme 
but 'perfume;' — 'despair' only reminded me of 
my ' hair,' — and ' hope' was met at the end of 
the second verse, by the inharmonious antithesis 
of ' joop.' Finding, therefore, that my forte waa 
not in the Pierian line, I redoubled my attention 
my dress ; I coaled, and cravated, and essejiced. 
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aiied, with all the altentioD the very inspiration of 
my rhymes seemed to advise ;— in short, I thought 
the best pledge I could give my Dulcinea, of 
my passion for her person, would be to show her 
what affectionate veneration I could pay to my own. 

*' My mistress could not withhold from me her 
admiration, but she denied me her love. She con- 
fessed Mr. Russelton was the best dressed mta 
at the University, and had the whitest hands;' n 
and two days after this avowal, she ran away with 
a great rosy-cheeked extract from Leicestershire. 

" I did not blame her : I pitied her too much—' ' 
but I made a vow never to be in love ag^n. In^ 
apite of all advantages I kept my oath, and avenged 
myself on the species for the insult of the indivi- 
dual. _ 

" Before I commenced a part which was to (x)eJ^| 
tintie through life, I considered deeply on th* i 
humours of the spectators. I saw thai the character 
of the English was servile to rank, and yielding to 
pretension — they admire you for your acquainU— 
■nee, and cringe to you for your conceit. Tb( 
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first thing, therefore, was lo know great people — 
the second to controul them. I drcssL'd well, and 
had good horses — that was sufficient to make me 
sought by the young of my own sex. I talked 
scandal, and was never abashed^ — that was more 
than enough to make me recherchi among the 
matruos of the other. It is single men, and mar- 
ried women, to whom are given the St. Peter's 
keys of Society. I was soon admitted into its 
heaven — I was more — I was one of its saints. I 
became imitated as well as initiated. I was the 
rage — the lion. Why ? — was I belter— was I richer 
—was I handsomer — was I cleverer, than my kind ? 
No, no; — (and here Russehon ground his teeth 
with a strong and wrathful expression of scorn);— 
and had I been nll^ — had I been a very concentra- 
tion and monopoly of all human perfections, they 
would not have valued me at half the price they 
did set on me. It was — I will tell you the simple 
secret, Mr. Pelham — it was because / trampled on 
them, that, like crushed herbs, they sent up a grata 
ful incense in return. 
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" Oh I it was balm to my bitter and loathing j 
temper, to see those who would have spurned tiU 
from them, if they dared, writhe beneath my lasb, 
as I withheld or inflicted it at will. I was the 
magician who held the great eptrits that longed to 
tear me to pieces, by one simple spelt, wliich a 
superior hardihood had won me — and, by heaven, 
I did not spare to exert it. 

' Well, well, this is but an idle recollection 
V ; all human power, says the proverb of every 
language, is but of short duration. Alexander did 
not conquer kingdoms for ever ; and Russelton'a 
ghod fortune deserted him at last. Napoleon died 
in exile, and so shall I ; but we have botli had out 
day, and mine was the brightest of the two, for it 
had no change till tlie evening, I am more happy 
than people would think for — Je ne lm» paa 
aouveni oil mon corps est — I live in. a world of 
recollections, I trample again upon coronets and 
ermine, the glories of the small great ! I give ono^ 
more laws which no libertine is so hardy not to 
feel exalted in adopting; I hold my court, and 
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issue tny fiats ; I am like the madman, and out of 
the very straws in my cell, I make my subjects and 
my realm ; and when I wake from these bright 
visions, and see myself an old deserted man, for- 
gotten, and decaying inch by inch in a foreign 
village, I can at least summon sufficient of my 
andent regality of spirits not to sink beneath the 
reverse. If I am inclined to be melancholy, why, 
I extinguish my fire, and imagine I have de- 
molished a duchess. I steal up to my solitary 
chamber, to renew again, in my sleep, the phantoms 
of my youth ; to carouse with princes ; to legislate 
for nobles, and to wake in the morning; (here 
Russel ton's countenance and manner suddenly 
changed to an affectation of raethodistical gravity,) 
and thank Heaven that I have still a coat to mj 
stomach, as well as to my back, and that I am 
safely delivered of such villanous company, <tOrg 
forswear sack and live cleanly," during the rest a 
my sublunary existence," 

After this long detail of Mr. Russelton's, thi 
conversation was but dull and broken. I < 
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not avoid indulging a reverie upon what I had 
heard, and my host was evidently still revolving 
the recollections his narration had conjured up; 
we sat opposite each other for several minutes as 
abstracted and distracted as if we had been a 
couple two months married ; till at last I rose, 
and tendered my adieus. Russelton received them 
with his usual coldness, but more than his usual 
civility, for he followed me to the door. 

Just as they were about to shut it, he called me 
back. " Mr. Felham,^ said be, " Mr. Pelliam, 
when you come back this way, do look in upon 
me, and — and as you will he going a good deal 
into society. Just Jind out what people say of my 
maimer of life ! 

• It will beperceived by those readers nlio are kind, or pa- 
tient enough to reach Ibe coQclusion of Ihis work, that Kussel- 
toD b i^wcified a$ one ofniyfew diamatis petsonx of which only 
the J?rs( outline is taken from reallife; all the rtst— all, in- 
deed, which forma and marks the chiiracter tbus briefly 
delineated, is draiFii sokly from im agination. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

An old wonhipfnl genfleman that had a great estate, 
Aod kept a brave old bouse at a hospitable rate. 

Oldkeng, ■ 

I THINK I may^ without much k»s to the rcH|deiS^ 
pass in silence over my voyage, the next day^ijto 
Dover. (Horrible reminiscence !) I nmy aUa«pare 
him an exact detail of all the inns and imposiivi^s 
between that seaport and London ; nor will' it-iiie 
absolutely necessary to the plot of this history^ to 
linger over every mile-stone between the molxpf^ 
lis and Glenmorris Castle, where my uncle ltii(]:fi]g)r. 
mother were impatiently awaiting the arrival of ^ 
candidate to be. 

It was a fine bright evening when my carriage 
entered the park. I had not seen the place for 
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years, and I felt my heart swell with sonietLing 
like family pride, as I gazed on the aiagnijicent 
extent of hill and plain that opened upon me, as I 
passed the ancient and ivy-covered lodge. Large 
groups of trees, scattered on either side, seemed, in 
their own antiquity, the witness of that of the 
fiimily which had given tlieni existence. The sun 
set on the waters which lay gathered in a lake at 
the foot of the hill, breaking the waves into un- 
numbered sapphires, and tinging the dark firs that 
overapread the margin with a rich and golden light, 
that put me excessively in mind of the Duke of 
*■ ■ ■ 'b livery. 

When I descended at the gate, the servants, 
who stood arranged in an order so long that it al- 
most startled me, received me with a visible glad- 
ness and animation, which shewed me at one glance, 
the old fashioned tastes of their master. Who, in 
these days, ever inspires his servants with a single 
sentiment of regard or interest for himself or hiB 
whole race? Thatlrihe one never, indeed, considers 
)A possessing a life separate from their services to 
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US : beyond that purpose of existence, we know 
not even if tliey exist. As Providence made the 
stars for the benefit of earth, so he made servants 
for the use of gentlemen ; and, as neither slars nor 
servants appear except when we want them, so I 
luppose they are in a sort of suspense from being, 
except at those important and happy moments. 

To return— for if I liavc any fault, it is too great 
a love for abstruse speculation and reflection,— I 
was formally ushered through a great hall buDg 
round with huge antlers and rusty armour, through 
a lesser one, supported by large stone columns, and 
without any other adornment than the arms of the 
family ; then through an anti-room, covered with 
tapestry, representing the gallantries of King Solo- 
mon to the Queen of Shcba; and lastly, into the 
apartment honoured by the august presence of 
Lord Gtenmorris. That personage was dividin 
the sofa with three spaniels and a setter; he v 
hastily when 1 was announced, and then checld 
the first impulse which hurried him, perhaps, u 
an unseemly warmth of salutation, held out ] 
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hand with a pompoua air of kiodly protection, and 
while he pressed mine, surveyed me frooi head to 
foot to see how far my appearance justified his con- 
descension. 

Having, at last, satisfied himself, he proceeded 
to inquire after the stale of my appetite. He 
BdiUed benignantty when I confessed that I was ex- 
cessively well prepared to testify its capacities (the- 
first idea of all kind-hearted, old-fashioned people, 

to stuff you), and silently motioning to the grey- 
led servant who stood in attendance, till re- 
ceiving the expected sign, he withdrew/ Lord 
Glenmorris informed me that dinner was over for 
erery one but myself, that for me it would be 
prepared in an instant, that Mr. Toolington had 
expired four days since, that my mother was, at 
that moment, canvassing for me, and that my oWn 
electioneering qualities were to open their exhibition 
*ith the following day. 

After this communication there was a short 
pause. " What a beautiful place this is ! " said I, 
with great enthusiasm. Lord Glenmorris was 
fdelised with the compliment, simple as it was. 



" Yes," eaid he, '* it is, and I have made it 
still wore so than you have yet been able to per- 



*' You have been planting, probably, on the other 
side of the park." 

"No;" said my uucle, smiling; "Nature had 
done every thing for this spot when I came to il, 
but one, and the addition of that one ornameDt is 
the only real triumph which art ever can achieve." 

" What is it ?" asked I ; " oh, I know —water." 

*' Yi a are mistaken," answered Lord Glen- 
morris ; " it is the ornament of — hap^faces^ 

I looked up to my uncle's countenance in sud- 
den surprise ; I cannot explain how I was struck 
with the expression which it wore; so calmly bright 
and open ! — it was as if the very daylight had set- 
tled there. 

" You don't understand this at present, Henry," 
said he, after a moment's silence; " but you will 
find it, of all rules for the improvement of property, 
the easiest to learn. Enough of this now. Were 
you not au de^espoir at leaving Paris ?" 

" I should have been some months ago ; 
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wbeo I received my mother's summons, I found 
the temptations of the continent very light in com- 
parison with those held out to me here." 

"What, have you already arrived at that great 
epoch, when vanity casts off !ts_^r«( skin, and am- 
bition succeeds to pleasure ? Why — but thank 
Heaven that you have lost my moral ; your dinner 
is announced." 

Most devoutly did I thank Heaven, and most 
earnestly did I betake myself to do honour to my 
uncle's hospitality. 

I had just finished my repast, when my mother 
entered. She was, as you might well expect, from 
her maternal affection, quite overpowered with joy, 
Jirst, at finding my hair grown so much darker, 
and secondly, at my looking so well. We spent 
the whole evening in discussing the great business 
for which I had been summoned. Lord Glen- 
morris promised me money, and my mother ad- 
vice; and I, in my turn, enchanted them, by pro. 
mising to make the best use of both. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Cor. Yonrgood voice, Sir— what tay 70 a? 
2nd CU. You thall have it, worthy Sir. 

Oorioianus. 



The borough of Buyemall had long been in un« 
disputed possesion of the lords of Glenmorris, till 
a rich banker, of the name of Lufton, had bought 
a large estate in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Glenmorris Castle. This event, which was the 
precursor of a mighty revolution in th^ borough ct 
Buyemall, took place in the first year of my uncle's 
accession to his property. A few months alter- 
wards, a vacancy in the borough occurring, mj 
uncle procured the nomination of one of his own 
political party ; to the great astonishment of Lord 
Glenmorris, and the great gratification of the bur- 
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gbers of Buycmall, Mr. Lufton offered hiraself in 
opposition to the Glcomorris candidate. In this age 
of enlightmenl, innovation has no respect for the 
most sacred institutions of antiquity. The burghers, 
for the only time since their creation as a body, 
were cast first into doubt, and, secondly, into rebel- 
lion. The Lufton faction ^orrc»co re/erCTW) were 
triumphant, and the rival candidate was returned. 
From that hour the borough of Buyemall was open 

I to all the world. 
^ My uncle, who was a good easy man, and had 
some strange notions of free representation, and 
liberty of election, professed to care very bttle for 
this event. He contented himself henceforward, 
with exerting his interest for one of the members, 
and left tlie other seat entirely at the disposal of 
ihe line of Lufton, wbicb, from the time of the ) 
rovkpetition, continued peaceably to monopolize it. 

During the last two years, my uncle's candidate, 

r the late Mr. Toolington, had been gradiially dying 

of a dropsy, and the Luftons had been so parti- 

i honest burghers, that it 
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was shrewdly suspected a bold push was to be 
made for the other seat. During the last month, 
these doubts were changed into certainty- Mr. 
Augustus Leopold Lupton, eldest son to Benjamin 
Lupton, Esq., had publicly declared his intention 
of starling ol the decease of Mr. Tooliiigton ; 
against this personage, behold myself armed and 
arrayed. 

Such is, in brief, ibe history of the borough, up 
to the time in which I was to take a prominent share 
in its interests and events. 

On the second day after my arrival at the castle, 
the following advertisement appeared at Buyera- 
all:— 



' To (he Indepen<ie)it Electors of the Borough 
BuyemaU. 



}htf 



"Gentlkmen, 

" In presenting myself to your notice, I advance 

a claim not altogether new and unfounded. My 

family have for centuries been residing amongst 

you, and exercising that interest which reciprocal 
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confidence, and good offices may fairly create. 
Should it be my good fortune to be chosen your 
representative, you may rely upon my utmost en- 
deavours to deserve that honour. One word upon 
the principles I espouse : they are those which have 
found their advocates among the wisest and the 
best; they are those which, hostile alike to the 
encroachments of the crown, and the licentiousness 
of the peofJe, would support the real interest of 
both. Upon these grounds, gentlemen, I have the 
honour to solicit your votes; and it is with the 
sincerest respect for your ancient and honourable 
body, that I subscribe myself your very obedient 
servant, 

" Henry Pelham.**' 
" Glenmorris Castle," &c. &c. 

Such was the first public signification of my 
intentions ; it was drawn up by Mr. Sharpon, our 
lawj'er, and considered by our friends as a master- 
piece : for, as my mother sagely observed, it did 
I not commit me in a single instance — espoused no 
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principle, and yet professed what all parties would 
allow was I he best. 

At ilii! first house where I called, the proprietor 
was a clergyman of good family, who Had married 
a lady from Baker-street ; of course the Reverend 
Combcrmcre St. Quintin and his wife valued them- 
selves upon being"jwi(eeif." larrivedatan unlucky 
moment; on entering the hall, a dirty footboy 
was carrying a yellow-ware dish of potatoes into 
the back room. Another Ganymede (a sort of 
footboy major), who opened the door, and who 
was still settling himself into his coat, which he had 
slipped on at my tintinnabulary summons, ushered 
me with a mouth full of bread and cheese into this 
said back room. I gave up every thing as lost, 
when I entered, and saw the lady helping her 
youngest child to some ineffable trash, which I 
have since heard is called " blackberry pudding." 
Another of the tribe was bawling out, with a loud 
hungry lone — " A tatoe, pa !" The father himself 
was carving for the little group, with a napkin 
stuffed into the top button-hole of his waisti 
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and the mother, with a long bib, plentifully bespat- 
tered with congealing gravy, and the nectarean 
liquor of tlie " blackberry-pudding," was sitting, 
with a sort of presiding complacency, on a high 
stool, like Jupiter on Olympus, enjoying rather 
than stilling the confused hubbub of the little 
domestic deities, who eat, clattered, spattered, 
and squabbled around her. 

Amidst all this din and confusion, the candidate 
for the borough of Buyemall was ushered into 
the household privacy of the genteel Mr. Hnd 
Mrs. St. Quintin. Upstarted the lady at the sound 
of my name. The Reverend Combermere St, Quin- 
tin seemed frozen into stone. The plate between 
the youngest child and the blackberry-pudding, 
stood as still as the sun in Ajalon. The morsel 
between the mouth of the elder boy and his fork 
had a respite from mastication. The Seven 
Sleepers could not have been spell-bound more 
ily aud completely. 

h !" cried I, advancing eagerly, with an air 
aus and yet abrupt gladness ; " how deuced 
p S 
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lucky that I should find you all at luncheon. I 
was up and had finished breakfast so early this 
morning, that I am half famished. Only think 
how fortunate, Hardy (Uuning round to one of 
the members of my committee, who accompanied 
me) ; I was just saying what would I not give to 
find Mr. St. Quintin at luncheon. Will you allow 
me, Madam, to make one of your party ?"^ 

Mrs. St Quintin coloured, and fault^ed, and 
muttered out something which I was fully resolved 
not to hear. I took a chair, looked round the 
table, not too attentively, and said — ** Cold veal; 
ah ! ah ! nothing I like so mudi* May I trouble 
you, Mr. St. Quintin ? — Hollo, my little man, let's 
see if you can^'t give me a potatoe. There's a 
brave fellow. How old are you, my young hero?-*- 
to look at your mother, I should say two ; to look 
at you, six." 

** He is four next May," said his mother, colour- 
ing, and this time not painfully. 

*^ Indeed !" said I, looking at him earnestly, 
and then, in a graver tone, turned to the Beverend 
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Combermere willi — " I think yoii haveabraocb 
of yotir family still settled ia France. I met 
Monaeur St. Quindn, the Due tie Poictiers, 
abroad." 

" Yes,'' said Mr. Coniberaiere, "yes, the Dam? 
is still in Normandy, but I was not aware of th» 
title." 

"No!" said I, with surprise, "and yet (wittk 
another look at the boy), it is astonishing how 
long family likenesseR last." I was a great favourite 
with all the Due's ehildren. Do you know, I 
must trouble you for Bome more veal, it is so very 
good, and I am so very hungry,"' 

*' How long have you been abroad ?" said Mrs. 
St. Quintin, who had slipped off her bib, antt 
smoothed her ringlets ; for whieh purposes I had 
been most adroitly looking in an opposite direo 
lion the last three niinuteB. 

" About seven or eight months. The fact 
is, that the continent only does for us EngJ 
lish people to see — not to inhabit; and yet, theia 
are some advantages there, Mr. St. Quin- 
tin ! — Among others, that of the due resperf 
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ancient birth is held in. Here, you know, ' money 
makes the man,' as the vulgar proverb has it." 

" Yes," said Mr. St. Quintio, with a sigh, "it 
is really dreadful to see those upstarts rising 
around us, and throwing every thing that is 
respectable and ancient into the back ground. 
Dangerous times these, Mr. Pelham — dangerous 
times; nothing but innovation upon the most 
sacred institutions. I am sure, Mr. Pelham, that 
your principles must be decidedly against these 
new-fashioned doctrines, which lead to nothing 
but anarchy and confusion — absolutely nothing,'' 

" I'm delighted to find you so much of my 
opinion!" said I. "I cannot endure any thing 
that leads to atmrcht/ and cortftmon" 

Here Mr. Combermere glanced at his wife — 
who rose, called to the children, and accompanied 
by them, gracefully withdrew. 

" Now then," said Mr. Combermere, drawing 
his chair nearer to me, — "now, Mr. Pelham, we 
can discuss these matters. Women are no poli- 
ticians," — and at this sage aphorism, the RcT; 
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Comberraere laughed a low solemn laugh, which 
could have come from no other lips. After I had 
joined in this grave niemment for a second or two 
— I hemmed thrice, and with a countenance suited 
to the subject and the hosts, plunged at once in 
tnetUas res. 

" Mr. St. Quintin," said I, "^ou are already 
aware, I think, of my intention of offering myself 
as a candidate for the borough of BuyemalL I 
could not think of such a measure, without calling 
upon you, the very first person, to solicit the 
honour of your vote." Mr. Combermere looked 
pleased, and prepared to reply. " You are the 
very first person I called upon," repeated I. 

Mr. Combermere smiled. " Well, Mr, Pel- 
bam," siud he, " our families have long been on 
tbe most intimate footing." 

Ever since," cried I, " ever since Henry the 
Seventh's time have the houses of St. Quintin and 
Glen morris been allied. Your ancestors, you 
know, were setded in the county before our's, and 
my mother assures me that she has read in some 
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old book or another, a long account of your for 
fathers' kind reception of mine at the castle 
St. Quiiitin. I do trust, Sir, that we have doi 
nothing to forfeit a support so long afforded jis.* 

Mr. St. Quintin bowed in Bpeechlesg fratiCct 
lion ; at kiigth he found voice. '< But yat 
principles, Mr. Pelham ?" 

" Quite your's, my dear Sir, qjiite affain9$i 
anarchy and confusion." 

" But the catholic question, Mr. Pelham ?' 

** Oh I the catholic question" repeated I, ' 
question of great importance ; it won't he carried 
— bo, Mr, St. Quintin, no, it won't be carried ; how 
did you think, my dear Sir, that I could, in Hfl 
great a question, act against my conscience P' 

1 said this with warmth, and Mr. St. Quintin w 
either too convinced or too timid to pursue so dan- 
gerous a topic any further. I blessed my stars 
when he paused, and not giving him time to thic 
of another piece of debateable ground, continued 
"Yes, Mr. St. Quintin, I called upon yon 1 
very first person. Vour rank in the county, 
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ancient birth, to be sure, demanded it ; but / only 
considered the long, long time the St. Quintins and 
Peihams had been connected." 

"Well," said the Rev. Combermere, **well, 
Mr. Pelham, you shall have my support ; and I 
wish, from my very heart, all success to a young 
gentleman of such excellent principles. '* 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



More voioetf 

* « * « ♦ 

« * * * * 

Sie, How DOW, my otasterii, ba?e you choseu him ? 
Cit. He bat oar Toices, Sir t 

Coriolanut. 



From Mr. Combermere St. Quintin's, we went 
to a blufF, hearty, radical wine-merchant, whom I 
had very little probability of gaining, but my suc- 
cess with the clerical Armado had inspirited me, and 
I did not suffer myself to fear, though I could 
scarcely persuade myself to hope. How exceed- 
ingly impossible it is, in governing men, to lay down 
positive rules, even where we know the temper of 
the individual to be gained. " You must be very 
stiff and formal with the St. Quintins,'' said my 
.mother. She was right in the general admonition, 
and had I found them all seated in the best draw- 
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ing-room, Mrs. St. Quintin in her best attire, and 
the children on their best behaviour, I should have 
been as stately as Don Quixote in a brocade dress- 
ing-gown, but finding them in such disliabille, I 
could not affect too great a plainness and almost 
coarseness of bearing, as if I liad never been ac- 
customed to anything more refined than I found i 
theoi; normightl, by any appearance of pride in 
myself, put them in mind of the wound Hie'ir own 
pride had received. The difficulty was to blend 
with this familiarity a certain respect, just the 
same as a French ambassador might have testified 
towards the august person of George the Third, had 
he found his majesty at dinner at one o'clock, over 
mutton and turnips. 

In overcoming this difficulty, I congratulated 
myself with as much zeal and fervour as if I had 
performed the most important victory; for, whether 
it be innocent or sanguinary, in war or at an elec- 
tion, there is no triumph so gratifying to the vi- 
ciousness of human nature, as the conquest of our 
fellow beings. 



I 
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Bot I must return to my ^D&>mercfaaiity Mr. 
Briggs. His house was at the entrance of the town 
of Buyemall ; it stood inclosed in a small garden, 
flaming with crocuses and sunflowers, and exhibit- 
ing an arbour to tlie right, where, in the summer . 
evenings, the respectable owner might be seen with 
his wustcoat unbuttoned, to give that just and ra^. 
Uonal Uberty to the subordinate parts of the human 
commonwealth which the increase of thdr conse- 
quence after the hour of dinner, naturally demands^ 
Nor, in those moments of dignified ease, was the 
worthy burgher without the divine inspirations of 
complacent contemplation, which the weed of Vir- 
ginia bestoweth. There, as he smoked and puffed, 
and looked out upon the bright crocuses, and me- 
ditated over the dim recollections of the hestemal 
journal, did Mr. Briggs revolve in bis mind the 
vast importance of the borough of Buyemall to the 
British empire, and the vast importance John 
Briggs was to the borough of Buyemall. 

When I knocked at the door a prettyish maid- 
servant opened it, with a smile, and a glance, 
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which the vender of wine might probably have 

taught her himself after two large potations of 

I his own spirituous ui a nit factories. I was ushered 

1 small parlour — wliere sat, sipping brandy 

' and water, a short, stout, mimosyllabic sort of 

figure, corresponding in out'vard shape to the name 

of Brings— -exen unto a very nicety. 

H "Mr. Pelham," said this gentleman, who was 

^Kdressed in a brown coat, white waistcoat, bufl- 

^Midoured inexpres»ble$, tvith long strings, and 

^^gaitera of the same hue and substance — " Mr. 

Pelham, pray be seated — excuse my rising. I'm 

like the bishop in the story, Mr. Pelham, too old 

to rise ;" and Mr.Briggs grunted out a short, quick, 

querulous, "he — he — he," to which, of course, 

I replied to the best of my cachinnatory powers. 

No sooner, however, did I begin lo laugh, than 

I Mr. Briggs stopped short — eyed me with a sharp 

I suspicious glance — ^shook his head, and pushed 

I beck his chair at least foar feci from the spot it 

[ bad hitherto occupied. Ominous signs, thought I 

[—1 must sound this gentleman a little further. 
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before I venture to treat him as the rest of 1; 
species. 

" You base a nice situation here, Mr. Briggt 
said I. 

" Ay, Mr. Pelham, and a nite vote too, wbia 
is somewhat more to your purpose, I liclieve." 

Oh ! thought I, I see through you now, Mr.Briggi 
— you must not be too civi! to one who suspects y 
are going to be civil, in order to take him in. 

" Why," said I, *' Mr. Briggs, to be frank v 
you, I do call upon you for the purpose of requea 
ing your vote; give it me, or not, just as you 
please. You may be sure I shall not make use of 
the vulgar electioneering arts to coax gentlemen 
out of their votes. I ask you for your's as r-ne 
freeman solicits another : if you think my opponent 
a fitter person to represent your borough, give your 
support to him in God's name: if not, and you 
place confidence in mc, I will, at least, endeavom 
not to betray it." 

"Well done, Mr. Pelham," exclaimed 
Briggs: "I love candour — you speak just i 
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my own heort ; but you must be aware tbat one 
does not like to be bamboozled out of one's right 
of election, by a smooth-tongued fellow, who sends 
to the devil the moment the election is over — 
or still worse, to be frightened out of it by some 
Btiff-oecked proud coxcomb, with his pedigree in 
his hand, and his acres in his face, thinking he does 
you a marvellous honour to ask you at all, Sad 
times these for this free country, Mr. Pelham, 
when a parcel of conceited paupers, like Parson 
Quinny (as I call that reverend fool, Mr. Combor- 
mere St. Quintin), imagine they have a right to 
dictate to warm honest men, who can buy their 
hole family out and out. I tell you what, Mr. 
Peiham, we shall never do anything for this coun- 
try till we get rid of those landed aristocrats, with 
their ancestry and humbug. I hope you're of my 
mind, Mr. Pelham." 

" Why," answered I, " there is certainly nothing 
so respectable in Great Britain as our commercial 
interest. A man who makes himself is worth a 
thousand men made by their forefatliers." 




« 
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" Very true, Mr. Felharo," said the i^ne-mer^ 
chant, advancing his chair to me, and then laying 
a short thickset finger upon my arm — ^he looked up 
in my face with an investigating air, and said :-«- 
** Parliamentary Reform — what do you say to that ? 
youVe not an advocate for ancient abuses, and 
modern corruption, I hope, Mr. Felham ?''* 

*^ By no means,^' cried I, with an honest air of 
indignatioa— ^^ I have a conscience, Mr. Briggs, I 
have a conscience as a public man, no less than as 
a private one !^' 

" Admirable r cried my host. 

** No,"' I continued, glowing as I proceeded, 
" no, Mr. Briggs; I disdain to talk too much about 
my principles before they are tried ; the proper 
time to proclaim them is when they have eflFected 
some good by being put into action. I won't sup- 
plicate your vote, Mr. Briggs, as my opponent 
u)ay do ; there must be a mutual confidence be- 
tween my supporters and myself. When I appear 
before you a second time, you will have a right to 
see how far I have wronged that reposed in me as 
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tyoUT representative. Mr. Briggs, I dare say it 

liBay seem rude and impolitic to address you in 

this manner ; but I am a plain, blunt man, and I 

disdain the vulgar arts of electioneering, Mr. 



' Give us jour fist, old boy," cried the wine 

imerchant, in a transport ; "give us your fist; I 

pomise you my support, and I am delighted to 

Ivote for a young gentleman of such eaveUeni prin- 

Mfiples" 

much, dear reader, for Mr. Brigs;s, who 
became from that interview my staunchest sup- 
porter. I will not linger longer upon ihis part of 
my career ; the above conversations may serve as 
a sufficient sample of my electioneering qualiBco^ 
tioDs: and so I shall merely add, that after the due 
quantum of dining, drinking, spouting, lying, 
equivocating, bribing, riotiug, head-breaking, pro- 
miEe-brcaking, and^thank the god Mercury, wlio 
presides over elections — chairing of successful can- 
didateship, I found myself fairly chosen member 
for the borough of Buyemall. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



Political edoeation la like the keystone to the areb— tbe strength of the 
whole depends upon it. 

Eneyd. Britt, Sup. Art, Edueaihn. 



I WAft mtdng in the library of Glemnorrit 
Castle, about a week after all the bustle of contest, 
and the Scldt of victory had began to subside, and 
quietly ddUjfvng with the dry toast, which con- 
stituted then, and does to this day, my ordinary 
breakfast, when I was accosted by the following 
speech from my uncle. 

" Henry, your success has opened to you a new 
career : I trust you intend to pursue it?" 

" Certainly," was my answer. 

** But you know, my dear Henry, that though 
you have great talents, which, I confess, I was sur- 
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jHised in the course of the election to discover ; yet 
they want that careful cultivation, which in order 
to shine in the House of Commons they must 
recdve. Entre nous, Henry ; a little reading 
would do you no harm," 

Very well," said I, " suppose I begin with 
Walter Scott's novels ; I am told they are ex- 
tremely entertaining," 

True," answered my uncle, " but they don't 
contain the most accurate notions of history, or the 
«)undeBt principles of political philosophy in the 
world. What did you think of doing to day, 
Henry ?" 

" Nothijtg!'" said I very innocently. 
" I should conceive that to be an usual answer 
of yours, Henry, to any similar question." 

I think it is," replied I, with great naivete. 
Well, then, let us have the breakfast things 
taken away, and do stmteihing this morning." 
" Willingly," said I, ringing the beil. 
The table was cleared, and my uncle began his 
•xamtnation. Little, poor man, had he thought 
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from my usual beariBg, and the eharacter of my 
education, that in general literature there were 
few subjects on which I was not to the full as well 
read as himself. I enjoyed his surprise, when 
little by little he began to discover the extait of 
my information, but I was mortified to find it was 
(Tfdy surprise, Twt delight: 

" Vou have," said he, " a considerable store of 
learning; far more than I could possibly have 
imagined you possessed ; but it is knowledge^ not 
leanming^ in which I wish you to be skilled ; I 
would rather, in order to gift you with the former, 
that you were more destitute of the latter. The 
object of education, is to instil principles which 
are hereafter to guide and instruct us ; facts are 
only desirable, so far as they illustrate those prin- 
ciples ; principles ought therefore to precede facts ! 
What then can we think of a system which re- 
verses this evident order, overloads the memory 
with facts, and those of the most dmibtful descrip- 
tion, while it leaves us entirely in the dark with 
regard to the principles which could alone render 
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diis heterogeneous mass of any advantage or avail ? 
earning without knowledge, is but a bundle of 
prejudices ; a lumber of inert matter set before the 
threshold of the tinderstanding to the exclusion of 

teommon sense. Pause for a moment, and recal 
those of your contemporaries, who are generally 
isonsidered well-informed ; tell me if their infor- 
uation has made them a whit the wiser; if not, it is 
«Dly sancti^ed ignorance. Tell me if names with 
them are not a sanction for opinion ; quotations, 
Ae representatives of axioms ? Ail they have learned 
<Mily serves as aa excuse for all they are ignorant 
o£ In one month, I will engage that you shall 
■ have a juster and deeper insight into wisdom, than 
B'^ey have lieen all their lives acquiring; the great 
R-«rror of education is to fill the mind Jirst with 
1. antiquated authors, and then to try the principles 
H.«f the present day by the authorities and maxims 
Bx^ the past. We will pursue for our plan, the 
f dsct reverHe of the ordinary method. We will 
learn the doctrines of ihe day, as the first and most 
seceasary step, and we will then glance over those 
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wliich have passed owaj, as researches rathe'' 
curious ihan useful. 

" You see this very small pamphlet; u is a 
paper hy Mr. Mills, upon Government. We will 
know this thoroughly, and when we have done so, 
we may rest assured that we have a far more accu- 
rate information upon the head and fnmt of all 
political knowledge, than two-thirds of the young 
men whose cultivation of mind you have usually 
heard panegyrized." 

So saying, my uncle opened the pamphlet. He 
pointed out to me its close and mathematical 
reasoning, in which no flaw could be detected, nor 
deduction controverted: and he filled up, as we 
proceeded, from the science of his own clear and 
enlarged mind, the various parts which the poli- 
tical logician had left for reflection to complete. 
My uncle had this great virtue of an expositor, 
that he never over-explained; he never made a 
parade of his lecture, nor confused what was simple 
by unnecessary comment. 

When we broke off our first day's employment 
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I was quite astonished at the new light vhich had 
gleamed upon me. I felt like Sinbad, the sailor, 
when, in wandei iiig through the cavern in which 
he had been buried alive, he caught the first 
g^mpse of tJie bright day. Naturally eager in 
■every thing I undertook, fond of application, and 
'addicted to reflect over the various bearings of any 
jject that once engrossed my attention, I made 
'^Hreat advances in my new pursuit. After my 
uncle had brought me to be thoroughly conversant 
with certain and definite principles, we proceeded 
to illustrate them from fact. For instance, when 
we had finished the " Essay upon Government," we 
examined into the several constitutions of England, 
British America, and France ; the three countries 
which pretend the most to excellence in their 
government : and we were enabled to perceive and 
judge the defects and merits of each, because we 
previous to our examination, established cer- 
lin rules, by which they were to be investigated 
id tried. Here my sceptical indifference to facts 
las my chief reason for readily admitting know- 
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ledge. I bad no prejudices to contend with ; no 
obscure notions gleaned from the past ; no popular 
maxims cherished as truths. Every thing was 
placed before me as before a wholly impartial 
inquire — ^freed from all the decorations and delu- 
sions of sects and parties; every argument was 
stated with logical precision — every opinion referred 
to a logical test Hence, in a very short time, I 
owned the justice of my nucleus assurance, as to 
the comparative concentration of knowledge. We 
went over the whole of Mills's admirable articles 
in the Encyclopeedia, over the more popular works 
of Bentham, and thence we plunged into the 
recesses of political economy. I know not why 
this study has been termed uninteresting. No 
sooner had I entered upon its consideration, than I 
could scarcely tear myself from it. Never from 
that moment to this have I ceased to pay it the 
most constant attention, not so much as a study 
as an amusement ; but at that time my uncle's 
object was not to make me a profound political 
economist. " I wish," said he, " merely to give 
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you an acquaiiitance with the principles of the sci- 
ence; not that you may be entitled to boast of 
knowledge, but that you may be enabled to avoid 
ignorance; not that you may discover truth, but 
that you may detect error. Of all sciences, poli- 
tical economy is contained in the fewest books, and 
yet ig the most difficult to master ; because all its 
higher branches require earnestness of reflection, 
ptt^rtioned to the scantiness of reading. Mrs. 
Marsett'a elementary work, together with some 
conversational enlargement on the several topics 
she treats of, will be enough for our present pur- 
pose. I wish, then, to show you, how inseparably 
allied is the great science of public policy with that 
of private morality. And this, Henry, is the 
grandest object of all. Now to our present study." 

Well, gentle reader, (I love, by the bye, as you 
already perceive, that old-fashioned courtesy of 
addressing you) — well, to finish this part of my | 
life which, as it treats rather of my attempts 
reformation than my success in error, must begin 
to weary you exceedingly, I acquired, more from j 

VOL. I. a 
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have at least avoided the crimes into which my 
temper would most likely have driven me. I 
ceased to look upon the world as a game one was 
to play fairly, if possible — but where a little cheat* 
ing was readily allowed ; I no longer divorced the 
interests of other men from my own; — ^if I en- 
deavoured to blind them, it was neither by unlaw- 
ful means, nor for a purely selfish end: — ^if — 
but, come, Henry Felham, thou hast praised thy- 
self enough for the present ; and, after all, thy 
future adventures will best tell if thou art really 
amended. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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